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A LIBERAL VIEW 
It is just a year now since the famous Sunday night. when the 
Labour Government broke in pieces and the National Govern- 
ment was born. The final verdict on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
conduct on that occasion must still be left to the judgment of 
history (though there is little doubt, in fact, what the judgment 
will be); nor is there anything to be said of the week or two 
immediately following, when the new Government was occupied 
entirely with setting its house in order and with the purely formal 
duties of a caretaker. A critical analysis of the National Govern- 
ment’s administration will begin naturally with the departure 
from the gold standard on September 21, and the General Election 
of October 27. This election will always hold a high place among 
the curiosities, the museum pieces, in the history of democracy. 
Cynics have often doubted how far an ordinary democratic 
electorate really understands the often complicated and intricate 
issues submitted to it for decision. But in this case there was no 
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room for doubt. No one could possibly believe that any but a 
tiny minority of the electors concerned really understood at all 
the recondite economic conundrums submitted to them. A 
satirist of democratic methods might have amused himself 
maliciously by imagining a situation in which an agricultural 
labourer, a teashop waitress, and a sweep would be called upon 
to pronounce judgment'on the merits of a managed currency or 
the dangers of an adverse trade balance. But the satire would 
generally have been regarded as far-fetched. The General 
Election of 1931 was one of those things which no one would 
have believed if it had not happened. 

The British electors rushed to answer these enigmas. They 
answered them decisively and uncompromisingly. A Liberal 
candidate visited a poor woman, living with two children on the 
brink of destitution, to solicit her vote. .He was asked whether 
he was a supporter of the National Government, and he gave a 
cautious compromising feply. ‘ That,’ said the woman, ‘ will not 
do. I will only vote for the man who will support the Govern- 
ment out and out. We must maintain the pound.’ What did 
she mean? What did she even thinkshe meant ? It is possible 
to guess. Vaguely she thought that the nation was in deadly 
peril; that the deceased Labour Government had ‘let the 
country down’; that, unless something was done, society—that 
is to say, the old familiar ways and habits and customs which she 
knew, and, because she knew, loved—would collapse in ruin; 
and that the only way to avert that horrible catastrophe was to 
give to the honourable gentlemen who had formed the National 
Government unlimited power to do whatever they thought 
necessary. That was the mandate given by hundreds of thousands 
of humble voters to the National Government. It is really 
rather to the credit of the steadiness and self-control and patience 
of the much-abused British democracy that twelve months after 
its return to power on the crest of such a wave of emotion the 
Government should still be secure of so large a measure of 
unwavering support. There is no evidence that its position is as 
yet at all seriously shaken. The by-election results show, of 
course, a heavy fall in the enormous majorities piled up at the 
General Elections ; but the main cause of that is not hostility to 
the Government, but the electors’ customary apathy in unexciting 
by-elections. 

Yet it might have been expected that there would be a swift 
and violent reaction, unless the Government could either shelter 
under the shadow of some great name or justify the enthusiasm 
which created it by shining and conspicuous triumphs. The 
personal prestige of the Government is not, in fact, particularly 
high. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin are hardly yet 
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national heroes in the sense that Pitt and Gladstone and Mr, 
Lloyd George in the day af his power were national heroes. | Its 
triumphs at present (apart from Lausanne) consist in’ the fact 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain succeeded in balancing his Budget 
and is carrying through, with unexpected ease so far, a gigantic 
conversion operation, These facts have raised immensely the 
prestige of the country abroad. They are hardly the sort of 
triumph which one would have expected to excite enthusiasm at 
home. It is difficult to imagine a housemaid’s pulse beating 
quicker at the thought that the Budget was balanced; or a 
miner’s heart leaping up at the glad news that the 5 per cent, 
War Loan stock had been reduced to 34 per cent. There is 
moreover a formidable account to be set against these successes, 
If the Government has done some things well, it has done others 
by no means so well. The case against the Government has been 
much weakened by the insistent efforts of the Opposition to 
pretend that the crisis of August 1931, when the National Govern- 
ment came into being, was not a real crisis, This isa suggestion 
that will not bear examination, The crisis of August was real 
enough. Mr. Henderson and his friends appreciated its reality 
very feelingly at the time; and indeed it, could scarcely. be 
exaggerated. Whether after the pound had fallen and it was clear 
that the results were not going to be as disastrous as had been 
supposed the Government were justified in going on painting the 
devil on the wall, as they did all through October, is quite another 
matter. There was no necessity imposed on Ministers to do this, 
unless it were an electoral necessity. 

But this mild exhibition of political cynicism becomes tame 
and dull by comparison with their tariff campaign. This stands 
revealed now as a pure ramp, naked and unashamed, Despite 
all the casuistry expended in explaining them or explaining them 
away, the pledges actually given by Ministers.in regard to tariffs 
are perfectly plain. Tariffs were not to be introduced without 
inquiry ; they were to be experimental, and they were only to 
be imposed if and when they were found necessary to meet the 
existing state of emergency. The National Government was 
returned. Tariffs were promptly imposed without any inquiry 
at all. They were not temporary. They were not experimental, 
And many of them—including some of the most important—had 
obviously and avowedly nothing particularly to do with the 
existing ‘crisis.’ They were just ordinary experiments in con- 
structive ‘ Protection.’ It would really be rather difficult to find, 
even in the grimy records of political chicane, any example of 
quite so bland and thoroughgoing a piece of cynicism. Looked 
at from this distance, the whole election campaign of the Govern- 
ment wears a slightly tawdry air, like a stage seen in the cold 
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light of morning. Ministers, as experienced politicians, guarded 
themselves against any pledge to lead the people into any 
promised land. But their speeches encouraged the belief in the 
simple that at least they were to be led out of the wilderness ; 
and they have been led into a worse. Unemployment has leapt 
up; beggars have multiplied to the view of the eye: if there has 
been any ‘ turning the corner ’ it has been a turning for thousands 
from privation in a mean street to positive destitution in a slum. 
Its gross and palpable failure to deal with unemployment ruined 
the Labour Government. Labour Ministers protested plaintively, 
and not quite unjustly, that they were being abused for incapacity 
to cure a disease quite beyond their control. The failure of the 
National Government to cure unemployment has been grosser and 
more palpable ; and, except a few obscure and unregarded trade 
union leaders, hardly anybody shakes a finger at them for it. 

Apart from Lausanne, this failure in the main field has not 
been concealed, as such things sometimes are, by any conspicuous 
success in others. Many Liberals supported the Government 
largely from anxiety to see the Indian experiment carried to its 
issue, and there at least continuity of policy preserved. But 
Lord Willingdon’s policy can hardly, without abuse of language, 
be called a continuance of Lord Irwin’s, despite official assevera- 
tions on the point ; and ‘the state of India, with 30,000 Indians in 
prison, with the communal feud raging more fiercely than it has 
done for years, with a sporadic murder campaign held only with 
difficulty in check by extraordinary police measures and the sorely 
tried Indian moderates abandoning at last all hopes of the 
Government, has never been more disheartening nor less promising. 
Ireland has no doubt brought a temporary accession of strength 
to the Government; for most Englishmen, whatever their 
opinions on other subjects, dislike Mr. de Valera’s malevolent 
fanaticism and the chop logic with which he defends it. But it 
cannot be a lasting source of strength. There is no permanent 
credit for anybody in this squalid squabble in a backyard: not 
even for the police. 

Tariffs have turned traitor. Even Free Traders anticipated 
that the immediate effect of the imposition of tariffs would be a 
temporary boom. But there are few real signs of any such 
thing. Here and there no doubt an individual firm has picked 
up a little business as the result of tariffs ; but it would seem that 
much more, especially in the entrepét trades, has been lost. The 
general picture painted by the trade reports is one of rapid and 
general trade shrinkage. For the rest, the war cloud in the East 
was merely one more perplexity and anxiety. As to the Confer- 
ences, the newspapers have done their best patriotically to make 
the obscure intelligible and the tedious dramatic, but with 
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dubious success. An examination of a hundred persons selected 
at random in the streets on what has been happening at Geneva 
and even at Lausanne, and why, might be quite amusing. It is 
doubtful if it would encourage the belief that the details of these 
efforts at world salvage have excited any very intelligent interest 
in the breast of the ordinary citizen. 

The position of Parliament has been very interesting. Some 
time ago Mr. Ramsay Muir had a vision of Parliament as the 
saviour of society. His Parliament consisted of parties so neatly 
balanced that the able leader of the smallest was able to take 
office, and, using Parliament as the Grand Council of the nation, 
to bear rule by its means. The gods puffed the dream away. 
The Parliament which appeared as the result of the 1931 election 
was so monstrously one-sided that many people, not excepting 
the Ministers of the National Government, regarded it with 
alarm, They feared that the huge majority might run amok, 
like the Cavalier Parliament after the Restoration, and demand 
the heads of its political enemies (figuratively speaking, of course) 
upon chargers. But this nightmare also proved unsubstantial. 
The Majority was intolerant (all vast majorities are intolerant 
from mere self-consciousness); but it was not vindictively 
intolerant. Frankenstein knew how to control his monster. 
Mr. Baldwin, ingeminating moderation, sought peace and, on the 
whole, preserved it. The Opposition has been so ineffective that 
it was barely worth trampling upon ; it could not even obstruct 
seriously. The majority itself was perhaps a little frightened at 
itsown power. It included an unusually large number of members 
without parliamentary experience. They did not know quite how 
to use their power, nor what would happen if they did. For these 
and other reasons Parliament has emerged neither saviour nor 
tyrant, but in the main as little more than as a registry office for 
the Government’s decrees. This office it has performed—it is 
only fair to recognise this—with wholly laudable application and 
industry. But the result has been a little dull and drab. It is 
significant that by far the most interesting debate of the year, 
and the one which has elicited the best speaking, turned, not on 
any of the issues on which the fate of civilisation is understood to 
depend, but on the question whether cinemas should or should 
not open on Sundays. 

Not that what has been happening at Westminster during 
these last months is of no account. By no means. It is possible 
that the National Government will appear in the histories in 
quite a different part from that for which it cast itself. The 
reluctant schoolboy of the future may be taught to regard it, not 
as the pilot who weathered the storm, nor as the saviour of 
society, but as the only author and begetter—the almost 
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inadvertent author and begetter—of certain very important 
constitutional reforms. To look at, these children are neither 
promising nor attractive. No one really loves the ‘ agreement to 
differ.’ The Conservatives greeted this arrangement with shouts 
of angry laughter. The Liberals were only restrained with some 
difficulty at Clacton from denouncing it root and branch. The 
Ministers who accepted it did so with great searchings of heart. 
It has not worked very well. The spectacle of Ministers quarrelling 
openly with each other on the front bench has done nothing to 
enhance the repute of the Government nor the dignity of Parlia- 
ment. But it has worked for the greater part of a year, and there 
seems no reason now why it should not continue to work indefi- 
nitely. A precedent in that case will have been established, and a 
precedent which, if we ever return to what Mr. Hoover calls 
‘normalcy,’ it will be very tempting to follow. For no Minister 
really likes resigning. A Prime Minister does not ordinarily love 
seeing his Government severely shaken by the resignation of a 
Minister on a point of principle. This ‘ agreement to differ ’ offers 
a door of salvation to both. 

The ‘ agreement to differ’ is not in fact quite as absurd as it 
looks. If it can be made to work, a prima facie case has been 
established for it. For the system which it supersedes is absurd, 
too; the only defence of Cabinet solidarity is that it works. 
That the right honourable gentlemen who compose any given 
Cabinet all think exactly the same on any given subject is 
manifestly a constitutional fiction. It is not true—it never has 
been true ; and recent changes in the character and atmosphere 
_ of Cabinets have made it increasingly difficult to maintain the 
fiction. But the new ‘ agreement ’ has proved in practice rather 
difficult to work. It will be immensely more difficult when the 
Government of the day is an ordinary party Government faced 
by a strong, able Opposition watching every opportunity to 
pounce on any weakness that betrays itself. It will probably be 
quite impossible to work in these conditions without a drastic 
change in the status and constitution of our Cabinets. But this 
is not impossible. We may come to see kaleidoscopic Cabinets, 
with Ministers passing in and out in the bewildering combinations 
familiar in France. Ultimately Mr. Ramsay Muir’s vision may 
yet be realised, and the Cabinet be reduced to little more than 
the management committee of Parliament. 

But the other constitutional innovation which the practice 
of the National Government threatens weakens the authority, not 
of the Cabinet (which may be desirable), but of Parliament. It 
is astounding that more attention has not been paid to the 
character and proceedings of the Tariff Commission. Here is a 


body which owes nothing to Parliament, except the bare formal!’ 
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right to .exist—nominated by the Government, exercising 
functions defined arbitrarily by the Government. This body 
proceeds coolly to revise and recast the constitution of the most 
important of British industries (for steel is the key industry, on 
which almost all others are in some greater or less degree depen- 
dent). It utters threats, which the Government will, if necessary, 
have to enforce ; it disposes, not for a year, but for an indefinite 
period, of an indefinite amount of the taxpayers’ and the con- 
sumers’ money (for it is of course the consumer and the taxpayer 
who will ultimately have to pay the cost, great or small, of the 
protection of steel). Doubtless Parliament will be called upon 
eventually to ratify these proceedings ; and doubtless Parliament 
will. What else can it do? It will be faced with a fait accompli— 
a settlement which it cannot overthrow or even seriously alter 
without causing a political crisis at Westminster and unthinkable 
confusion in the commercial life of the country. The real power 
of Parliament has for a number of reasons been declining for a 
long time. But if this precedent is accepted and endorsed, if 
great departments of the national life are to be in effect removed 
altogether from the real control of Parliament, it would seem that 
what we have known as parliamentary government is at an end. 
To be sure, Parliament still retains the irresistible weapon which 
made it what it has been. It is as irresistible in the last resort as 
ever, and a strong Parliament will make an end of bureaucratic 
commissions as promptly and effectively as its predecessor made 
an end of the Star Chamber. But will it. ever venture to use this 
power, or even to threaten seriously to use it? Strong forces 
will be on the side of this new and startling development of 
bureaucracy. If they show courage and pertinacity, and Parlia- 
ment shows neither, they may prevail; and then the axe is 
indeed laid, not perhaps to the root (for that is still the power 
of the purse), but certainly to the trunk of the tree; and from 
the point of view of those who have lived under its shade the 
effect is the same. 

It is of no avail to say that these changes are mere emergency 
measures, not intended to be permanent. Constitutional innova- 
tions very often are in origin emergency measures, arising almost 
inadvertently from causes often quite trivial. Our own Constitu- 
tion is a tissue of illustrations of this. George I., withdrawing, 
bored to tears, from the conferences of Ministers whose language 
he did not understand, was not deliberately founding the Cabinet 
system ; yet he was founding the Cabinet system. William III., 
sulkily consenting, after efforts to avoid it, to draw his counsellors 
from one party only, was not deliberately establishing the party 
system ; he was only yielding reluctantly to what he doubtless 
hoped was a temporary state of affairs. But his action established 
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the party system. The barons who faced King John at: Runny- 
mede would stare aghast—positively horrified—at many, even at 
most,’ of the reforms which they are now supposed to have 
insisted upon at the sword’s point. Yet the lawyers’ fiction that 
these reforms were implicit:in their demands has a core of 
historical truth in it. The clergy, withdrawing for purely personal 
reasons of their own from legislative association with the burgesses 
and the knights of the shire, did not know that they were making 
the British House of Commons; but they were. These are 
merely the commonplace well-known instances which leap to the 
mind of a tendency well marked in all British Constitution-making, 
These latest experiments have exactly the same air of casual 
improvisation. »They are not the less important for that. A 
thing is what it is none the less because it may be something very 
different from what its author intended it to be. 

The National. Government is not,-and never has been, a 
national Government at all, if by that be meant a Government 
whose policy is accepted and endorsed by the whole nation, with 
perhaps a few insignificant exceptions. The first Coalition of the 
war period came much nearer to this ideal than the National 
Government has ever come ; even Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition, 
in its palmy days, was probably nearer. It is essential to 
remember the fact (concealed as it is by our freakish electoral 
system) that at the General Election last year 6,600,000 electors 
voted against the Government. This number has since greatly 
grown. Labour, disheartened and broken as it is, is still fiercely— 
almost viciously—anti-Government. The bulk of Liberal opinion 
has swayed over from cool support to bitter criticism, and from 
suspicion to downright hostility. Round Mr. Lloyd George, his 
reputation recovering from its momentary eclipse during the 
election and the rather malicious and quite unfounded rumours 
about his health, a motley army is gathering of Free Traders of 
all descriptions: unbending theorists discontented with the 
association of the other Liberal leaders with the Government; 
Protectionists disgusted with the taste of their own medicine ; 
and representatives of the various trading interests which the 
tariffs are hitting. - And this force is being continually recruited. 
The mutterings of revolt on the Conservative Right may not at 
present mean very much. But if Ottawa comes to nothing, a 
section of this body of opinion will probably have to be classed as 
definitely hostile to the Government. It is probable that if only 
the politically conscious: elements be taken into account very 
nearly half must already be reckoned as anti-Government ; and 
the numbers of this Opposition are growing daily. 

The strength of the Government lies in the support on which 
it can still probably rely safely of two huge masses of. electors— 
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those’ who know almost nothing of politics, and those who care 
hardly anything about them. The new franchise has put into the 
hands of these classes the control, whenever they are not too 
indifferent to use it or too divided to pull their weight effectively, 
of the electoral machine; and so long as a Government has their 
support it can hardly be displaced. The National Government 
still retains it because, while not a National Government in the 
representative sense, it is not quite unworthy, in another not 
unimportant sense, of its great name. It is the most English 
Government, in its methods and temperament and outlook, that 
the country has had for a long time. It must be recognised that 
what to a philosopher seem its defects, seem to thousands and 
thousands of Englishmen merits. It appears to have no con~ 
sidered co-ordinated policy. It is so passionately addicted to 
compromise that it will compromise on almost anything on almost 
any terms. Its departments are permitted to do seemingly 
pretty well what is right in their own eyes. It may be an inven- 
tion of the enemy that Mr. Chamberlain introduced his silk duties 
without even submitting them to the Cabinet. The significant 
thing is that it should be possible for such a story to gain any 
credence. It is slow in action, and obviously reluctant, unless it 
is absolutely necessary, to take any action at all. Its Ministers 
contradict each other glibly in public, and contradict themselves, 
when they are so minded, without the smallest hesitation. It is 
the picture, that is to say, of an opportunist Government. But 
then the Englishman is a born opportunist. 

This is a fact which our public men are surprisingly slow 
to seize. The Socialist, staring at his audience of round-eyed 
indifferent Britons, thinks that their indifference is due to their 
failure to appreciate the beauty of his system. But it is not the 
beauty of his system of which they are doubtful. It is the neces- 
sity of any system. The Free Trader is wrong in thinking he 
injures Protection in the eyes of an English audience when he 
says it is an unscientific system of taxation. The English audience 
does not want a scientific system ; it prefers it unscientific. The 
Protectionist who rails at his Free Trade opponent as a doctrinaire, 
on the other hand, hits harder than he probably knows. The 
accusation is indeed meaningless : Protection is just as much a 
doctrine as Free Trade, and Mr. Amery is a doctrinaire in a sense 
in which Mr, Cobden never dreamt of being. But the accusation 
goes right home, for a doctrinaire is an abomination to the 
ordinary Englishman. The idiot curate’s prayer, ‘Oh Lord, 
deliver us from all evil thought, and indeed from all thought,’ is a 
travesty, of course; but a travesty of a quite real position. The 
fate of the Liberal Industrial Report illustrates this position 
interestingly. At the Report as a whole the British public 
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looked somewhat askance: they had a suspicion that it was 
clever. But they saw the practical value of many of the sugges- 
tions in it.. For the temple they had not much use, but they 
appreciated with native shrewdness the gold of the temple. 
Successive British Governments have taken from the Report here 
a little and there a little, and embodied these fragments, some- 
times askew, sometimes upside down, by legislation or adminis- 
trative ordinance in the structure of our social organisation, with 
the result that a very considerable part of the Report has in fact 
been carried into effect. This is how the Englishman likes to see 
his Governments working, because it is the way in which he has 
himself worked for centuries. Mr. Chesterton has hit off the 
mood in the Middle Ages with his customary fantastic neatness : 
They pottered about and prayed : 


They built a cathedral here and there 
Or went on a small crusade. 


So long as a thing will work at all, it is sufficient for their philo- 
sophy ; it is good because it is good enough. 

A Russian friend of mine, a technical expert, being shown over 
a certain factory in England, was astounded to see there a machine, 
which must have been at least thirty years old, of a pattern 
obsolete even in the days when it was made. ‘ Why,’ he asked, 
“do you keep that thing?’ ‘Oh, but why not ?’, replied the 
manager; ‘it works.” The method must be wrong, of course. 
In any circumstances. the waste entailed must be abominable. 
It is not hard to imagine circumstances in which such a temper 
would seem to mean irretrievable ruin. But it is no good saying 
this to the ordinary Englishman. He merely replies obstinately 
that the method has worked well enough hitherto; and this is 
true. It has worked almost miraculously well—so well that at 
times even the most sophisticated philosopher, looking out upon 
the chaos that was once civilisation, may feel dispirited by a 
moment’s doubt as to whether there may not after all be some- 
thing to be said in practice for this cool, unambitious oppor- 
tunism. Certainly a hand-made raft is not the shipwright’s last 
word as a method of ocean travel, But perhaps it may be better 
to be saved, if only for a time, on this humble craft rather than 
to be drowned in the apparently hopeless task of constructing a 
scientific lifeboat. 


STUART HopGson. 
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LAUSANNE—AND AFTER 


For more than twelve months of moratorium Europe, and with 
her the world, has now been dragging through the slough of 
economic despond. The Hoover Year has had to become the 
Hoover Year-and-a-Half; economic depression and political 
unrest have had to be doubly and trebly intensified before the 
first frontal attack upon the politico-economic legacy of the war 
could be launched. All the roads of the last two years—that is, 
since the onset of the economic blizzard which now seems our 
settled weather—were leading to Lausanne ; but until a week or 
two ago they were either blocked, or else the national pedestrians 
stayed at home. Now the roads are open—the delegates have 
come and gone ; something has been attempted and something 
done, but is it calculated to achieve what had to be achieved ? 
The answer can only be discovered by an analysis of two sets of 
conditions—the conditions precedent to the Lausanne Conference, 
and the subsequent conditions upon which the success of its 
achievement depends. 

The conditions precedent to Lausanne can be thus briefly 
summarised. The world-wide slump in gold price levels since 

mid-1929 concentrated apprehension on the annual services of all 
debts, chief among which were the reparations of Germany, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, and the war debt between the Allied 
Powers. The reparation services had only been regulated anew at 
the beginning of 1929 by the Paris Agreement. The new Young 
Plan had abolished the ‘index of prosperity,’ which, as an 
integral part of the Dawes Plan, had provided a safeguard against 
too crushing an annual incidence of Germany’s payments. In 
the words of the Young Committee’s Report, the reason for its 
abolition was that, as both Germany and the world were economic- 
ally set on the road to ‘ recovery,’ the retention of such an index 
in the better and still better years to come would really redound 
to Germany’s economic disadvantage by requiring correspond- 
ingly heavier annual payments as German prosperity went 
hand-in-hand with that of the world at large: ‘in no cireum- 
stances could Germany benefit therefrom, and the disappearance 
of this element of uncertainty is wholly to her benefit.’ Unhappily 
139 
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the Young Plan left Germany’s annual debt services, and indeed 
those of all debtors whose debts were contracted as so much 
weight of gold per annum, to the sport of a far more uncertain 
element—that of the world’s price level under a gold standard 
which functioned neither automatically nor by conscious inter- 
national co-operation. Instead of increasing prosperity together 
with a stable or an advancing price level we have had, since 
mid-1929, a slump in world prices which can only be termed 
catastrophic, an abandonment by half the world of the free gold 
standard, a régime of rigid exchange control in every debtor 
country, an outcrop of emergency tariffs, quotas and prohibitions 
on imports, and, last but not least for world affairs, the trans- 
formation of Britain overnight from a free-trade to a highly 
protectionist Power. Thus were the logical premisses of the 
Young Plan stultified. 

At the end of June 1931 came President Hoover’s dramatic 
gesture. Its raison d’étre was to provide a breathing-space in 
which the European nations should settle, promptly and finally, 
their own politico-economic disorders before an approach by 
individual debtors to the United States should prove necessary. 
It was made clear that the United States Administration would 
view with extreme disfavour any attempt at a ‘ united front’ 
attitude in Europe—at any rate, before the ground of reparations 
and disarmament had been cleared. Upon this moratorium as 
basis began the examination of Germany’s capacity to pay 
reparations. There were two Basle committees of experts, as well 
as conferences of private creditors like the bankers. The first 
Basle report last September made it a matter of urgency that the 
Powers should make a final scaling-down of German indebtedness ; 
but nothing was done. The second Basle committee reported 
just before Christmas, 1931, in words of extreme gravity and 
insisting on the urgency of the need for a solution which should 
be final and drastic lest complete collapse of Central European 
economic life should result, The time by now was less opportune, 
for in the meanwhile the League, the only international organisa- 
tion which could hope to deal with an amorphous world in such a 
degree of chaos, was faced with a Far Eastern conflict between 
two of its members which strained its energies to the utmost, and 
also with the overdue Disarmament Conference for the relief of 
a world weary of war and shattered by its aftermath. Moreover, 
the political terrain was now most unfavourable. In Germany 
there were State and Presidential elections, which in such economic 
circumstances only served to make the Nazi gains more striking 
and French apprehensions more solidly intransigent. In Britain 
the currency and tariff problems were paramount, and an Imperial 
Conference was in preparation. In the United States a degree of 
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financial and industrial chaos had been suddenly superimposed 
ona people who had never paused to imagine that such a thing 
was possible ; and yet another Presidential election was preparing 
that country for its periodical four-yearly split into two factions. 
In France Ministry succeeded Ministry with Gallic precision and 
a frequency which increased with the approach of the general 
election in May. In Central Europe conditions had rapidly 
become so bad as to rival the state of affairs just after the war, 
and the international field was cumbered with conflicting 
measures, mostly ad hoc, for Central European rehabilitation, 
while defaults and compulsory moratoria (De moratoriis nil nisi 
bonum !) were the order of the day. In such conditions the 
Lausanne Conference, originally called in January, was postponed 
to June or July. At last, when with almost incredible Kiihnheit 
President Hindenburg dismissed Chancellor Briining and installed 
the von Papen ‘ General Staff Government,’ it had become plain 
that Germany had only the alternatives of civil war or external 
aid with her burdens, and every sane European knew that the 
knell of reparations had sounded. What .no one knew.was how 
to reconcile a purely economic solution with its inevitable political 
aftermath, though the actual terms of the settlement were soon 
d. 

iat the actual Lausanne solution, as’ far as its terms are 
concerned, it is not necessary to go. It is sufficient to note that 
there are no political reservations in the agreement with Germany ; 
there are no more reparations, as such ; there is a provision for a 
‘contribution to European reconstruction ’ by Germany, the issue 
of which is entirely at the discretion of the Bank for International 
Settlements after three years and up to eighteen years from now, 
and which in any case is of minimal proportions. These are the 
primd facie results of Lausanne, and they represent the best settle- 
ment possible on paper, But they are not at all the more important 
results. Far more important, because far more wide-reaching in 
their after-effects, are the ‘ conditions subsequent ’ to the Lausanne 
agreement in the form of separate, but contingent, agreements. 
These are the so-called ‘ gentleman’s agreement’ between the 
creditor Powers, and the ‘confidence pact’ first announced as 
between Britain and France. 

The bare agreement at Lausanne which was first published to 
the world is an achievement, of its kind. Its kind is the type of 
agreement which recognises ineluctable facts because there is no 
other escape save in annihilation, and which therefore makes a 
virtue of necessity. Everyone—even the wiser of the French— 
knew that the creditors of Germany would have either to forego 
for ever the hope of reparations, or else let loose the dogs of war, 
civil and international, upon an economically prostrate Conti- 
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nent. No economist of any standing in any Western nation could 
reasonably have suggested another moratorium for Germany; 
for the question, in the last analysis, was no longer a question of 
how long it would take Germany to recover to ‘ paying point,’ 
but rather of how long that very entity called Germany could hold 
together at all. In brief, it was now a question of the very exist- 
ence of a national and federal State. Subsequent events have 
shown how weak were the foundations of ‘ democratic Germany,’ 
and we have witnessed the relapse into Junkerdom as a result, 
It was admittedly difficult to get the delegates of France and 
Germany to agree on a formula which should reconcile France's 
‘sacred rights’ with the right to existence of Germany, but it 
was the formula which provided the difficulty, and never the facts, 
So the success of Lausanne was just that the creditors of Germany 
agreed with Germany in recognising the ineluctable, and in writing 
it down. Tothat extent Lausanne was over-sentimentalised in the 
Press ; but, significantly enough, not on the London money market, 
which quickly discounted it because of its fundamental weakness 
—the lack of sanctions. Lausanne, it must be reiterated, has not 
ended anything of itself ; it has merely drawn up a formula which 
expresses the common attitude of European creditors to Germany 
and of Germany to them. That common attitude, however; is 
not unconditional. It depends on the fulfilment of a parallel 
condition, which a lawyer would call a ‘ condition subsequent of 
the contract.’ And there we touch the core of the matter—the 
‘ gentleman’s agreement.’ 

Undoubtedly the least satisfactory element in the Lausanne 
result was this ‘ gentleman’s agreement,’ as is evidenced by the 
veritable tempest of criticism, interpretation, discussion, and 
confusion to which it has given rise all over the world. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see why the term was ever employed. A‘ gentleman’s 
agreement ’ in commercial practice usually signifies a mere oral 
or written agreement, but one which it is never intended to 
enforce by legal sanctions—one, that is, which depends on the 
honour of a gentleman for its binding force. The Lausanne 
‘gentleman’s agreement,’ however, was an actually binding 
agreement in international law—an agreement not to ratify the 
main instrument before the fulfilment of a certain condition sub- 
sequent—similar to many other such agreements (or protocols) 
between nations which we have seen since the war. But this very 
insistence upon the fulfilment of a condition subsequent makes 
the ‘ gentleman’s agreement ’ itself the main condition of the 
entire Lausanne contract ; so that all we really have is another 
species of moratorium until the United States deals with its 
European debtors to their joint and several satisfactions. 

However rosy the results on paper, the procedure at Lausanne 
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was singularly unfortunate from several points of view. First, it 
was a tactical blunder to lay on the shoulders of the United States 
the responsibility for the success or failure of the European repara- 
tions settlement, when Congress had always, and especially since 
its resolution of last December, made it clear that its own attitude 
to its debtors would depend upon their own attitudes among 
themselves. Is it an equitable act to draw up an agreement 
which says, in effect : ‘We hereby agree to do what the United 
States wants us to do for our debtor, immediately after the 
United States has done what we want it to do for us’? This 
is the exact attitude most condemned by the French in the 
German people—the debtor setting his own conditions for a 
composition with his creditors, an inequitable proceeding. ‘ He 
who comes into Equity must come with clean hands. He who 
seeks Equity must do Equity.’ Those are two of the maxims of 
equity which the American people are not likely to forget in this 
connexion. Secondly, it is not a document which is calculated 
to strengthen our hands in our future dealings with the United 
States, for if the United States dares to stand on its rights and 
demand that Europe shall unconditionally release Germany and 
all other debtors from reparations and war debts before sending 
her individual nations to negotiate separate releases with the 
United States itself, that is no more than law and equity 
together, and for Europe to oppose the threat of repudiation 
to the United States in the alternative is extremely questionable 
policy if she desires to encourage American co-operation in the 
forthcoming economic conference for reconstruction. And world 
economic reconstruction without the United States is unthinkable. 
Thirdly, this ‘ gentleman’s agreement’ makes the main agree- 
ment of mere hypothetical worth, for in the event of the war 
debts question not being satisfactorily settled it provides for a 
‘return to the status quo ante.’ But we know that such return is a 
figment of the imagination. It cannot be. So that means yet 
another conference on reparations and war debts by the European 
parties. We are thus no nearer the ‘ final settlement’ which 
Lausanne promised us. Fourthly, the actual circumstances of 
the publication of the Lausanne proceedings and results have been 
‘ fumbling ’+toadegree. Presumably the French need of political 
reassurance for M. Herriot in his equilibristics between Right and 
Left dictated the semi-official publication of the details of the 
‘gentleman’s agreement.’ Thenceforth the fat was in the fire ; 
two days later it was published in London—an inoffensively 
worded but unmistakably significant document, for all that, in 
American eyes, where it appeared as the European ‘ united 
front ’ in war debts and disarmament questions. Then the game 
2 An American characterisation, 
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of explanations began: M. Herriot in Paris, Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Prime Minister here, Sir John Simon almost everywhere— 
explanations, reassurances, provisos were poured forth; and, 
finally, to cap it all, the text of yet another agreement was issued 
—that of the Anglo-French ‘ confidence pact,’ so-called. 

This ‘ confidence pact,’ having been hailed in the French Press 
as the revival of the Entente Cordiale, made another flutter in the 
dovecotes. Germany asked for full details. In Italy it led to 
wholesale reshuffling of the Cabinet The smaller League mem- 
bers at Geneva openly expressed their perturbation at the way 
in which international relations were being managed by the 
minority of the greater Powers to the exclusion of the lesser, 
Indeed, this fact had already caused Japan, Portugal, and the 
lesser creditor Powers at Lausanne itself to reserve their assent 
to the final Act and to voice their grievance at the way things 
had been managed. But that was conceivably vital to the need for 
some quick decision. Could the same thing be said, however, of 
the shadowy conference foreseen in the ‘ gentleman’s agreement.’ 
in case of a rupture with the United States, or of this new Anglo- 
French ‘ confidence pact’? Why, asked the smaller Powers, was 
it necessary, in view of the League and of its European Commis- 
sion, that France and Britain should pledge themselves just now 
to employ candid and open discussion of all points in which they 
were both interested, including their attitude to the Disarma- 
ment Conference ? Why does ‘ Pertinax’ continue to fulminate 
against the ‘dropping’ of the French Little Entente allies? 
Why did Mr, MacDonald ever propose such a thing as a Six- 
Power Pact at Lausanne, when the League exists with all its 
appurtenances ? And why is all this separatism in the guise of 
‘ pacts’ necessary if we have all to go to the United States and 
make our debt settlements singly ? Finally, the United States 
again asked if this new Anglo-French ‘agreement to collaborate’ 
meant collaboration to rob the Hoover disarmament proposals of 
their efficacy. The upshot, as might have been foreseen from 
the fate of the ‘ gentleman’s agreement,’ is that M. Herriot and 
Sir John Simon have had to invite the accession of any other 
European States to this new ‘ confidence pact’; while again it 
has become necessary for Britain to reassure the United States 
that the ‘ pact’ is no new attempt to create an anti-American 
united front in Europe. Nevertheless, American senators, con- 
gressmen, and Press have been more unfavourably disposed to 
European politicians (and to Britain as well) than at any other 
time in the last twelve months, and the adjectives applied to the 
type of European diplomacy and diplomats which have fathered 
these late pacts, agreements, and understandings upon a confused 
European situation are anything but complimentary. 
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We can therefore make out the Lausanne balance-sheet 
something like this: on the credit side we have the de facto end 
of reparations coupled with the conditional freeing of most of 
the economic powers of Germany, the chances of Franco-German 
economic co-operation, a conditional basis for the world Economic 
Conference next autumn, and these are all contingent assets; on 
the debit side we have the very contingent nature of the whole 
settlement, the worsening of political antagonisms inside Ger- 
many, the American stiffening-up which is not a bit contingent, 
and the consequent economic uncertainty of the world before 
next November, and these are mostly actual liabilities. The 
war debt settlement remains the crux. But is this the total of 
‘conditions subsequent ’ to the practical fulfilment of the Lau- 
sanne agreement ? Not at all. There are in addition to war 
debts the problems of disarmament, of Ottawa, of the European 
political situation, of the functioning of the League, and of the 
world Economic Conference in November. On concurrent solu- 
tions of these six problems the ultimate success of the Lausanne 
agreement depends, and it will be necessary to consider them in 
turn, albeit briefly. 

First, in regard to war debts, the Young Plan provided for 
Germany’s payments on reparation account being split into two 
portions. The first, spread over the first thirty-seven years, 
covered the net inter-Allied debt payments to the United States 
and also left a handsome surplus to France for reparation pure 
and simple, while the second period of twenty-two years there- 
after left no such surplus to France and merely covered net inter- 
Allied indebtedness to the United States. Over the total fifty- 
nine years the United States would have taken 65 per cent. of 
the reparation payments, about 35 per cent. going to reparation 
in Europe.? It was also provided that if the United States 
scaled down the debts due to her at any time in those fifty-nine 
years, Germany should secure a scaling-down of her reparation 
payments equal to two-thirds of the United States remission if 
within the first thirty-seven years, and equal to the whole of such 
United States remission in the last twenty-two years. Thus, what- 
ever the United States may say of the rights of her own case, the 
European war debts to the United States were already in 1929 
linked to the Young Plan on an equitable ground for Germany ; 
so that now, if the United States still demands that the European 
creditors should settle their accounts with her singly, she cannot 
object to their arranging among themselves to contribute to a 
common ‘ pool’ and to make pro rata a demand on Germany for 
some economically feasible contribution in the event of American 

* The Recovery of Germany, by J. W. Angell (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1929), p. 336. 
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insistence upon, Say, a quarter of a pound of flesh instead of the 
whole pound, whether after a further moratorium or not. But, 
be it noted, this is what the present Lausanne agreement has 
precisely failed to do. It has drawn up an instrument of release 
for Germany, but made its entry into force entirely dependent upon 
separate settlements by the United States with European debtors 
proving satisfactory to each debtor; and, in addition, Germany 
has agreed upon a figure for a ‘ contribution ’ to European recon- 
struction in advance, provided she can safely pay it. It would 
have been far better to have merely cancelled reparations and 
European inter-Allied debts outright, retaining the American 
liability in the faith that Germany and her creditors could together 
raise a ‘ pool’ or that the United States would then act on her 
own bond fide promises, than to have ‘ insured ’ against American 
bad faith by the present agreement and its conditions ; for then, at 
any rate, if the United States pleaded that Europe had presented 
her with the alternatives of default or cancellation, Europe could 
have replied : ‘We have only done what you told us to do.’ As 
it is, we can now only wait and see the inevitable bickerings which 
must result between Germany’s creditors when they attempt, all 
being bound by Lausanne, to make each of them the best bargain 
with an ominously critical American people. 

Secondly, there is the thorny problem of Disarmament, 
which, more than anything else at present, must be-taken as the 
true test of American opinion on European affairs. It was no 
coincidence that the most dramatic proposal for disarmament 
which the Geneva Conference has yet had to debate (apart from 
the Russian voice crying in the wilderness for complete disarma- 
ment) has been President Hoover’s sweeping programme. Here 
again, however, the reception accorded to it has antagonised 
American public opinion ; for the only great Power to give it 
wholehearted and unreserved support has been Italy. Germany 
is already disarmed. France has rejected part outright and 
smothered the rest in particular amendments. Britain has given 
it a lukewarm, guarded reception, both here and in Geneva ; and, 
in the case of naval building, we have actually countered its 
provisions with no proposals for immediate disarmament at all, 
and nothing before 1937 but stabilisation at the present level. 
It is undeniably a fact that Britain has Imperial responsibilities, 
and that Britain is the only Power to have consistently followed 
a ‘reduction’ policy since the war; but there is no doubt that 
wholehearted British support of the American proposals at the 
present moment would range the whole of the American fleet on 
our side if the Kellogg Pact should ever be broken to our danger. 
That is a selfish but none the less real consideration ; for Japan is 
inveterately opposed root and branch to the American proposals, 
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and it should be our job to step in where Japan has elected to 
step out, and to reap the harvest of American goodwill. Instead 
we have brought forward a fine series of reservations against the 
clear-cut American proposals—dealing with maximum weights 
of tanks, calibre of naval guns and tonnage of cruisers for our own 
particular purposes, etc.—and therewith ranked ourselves with 
France and Japan. To damn Mr. Hoover's plan with faint praise 
while robbing it of its essentials is not conducive to winning the 
Americans’ support for a particularly favourable interpretation 
of our liabilities to them in the matter of war debts, especially 
when our own proposals involve a much greater annual outlay 
on. armaments than the Hoover Plan, The Americans are 
nothing if not logical in matters of relative expenditure. True, 
the Simon—Bene’ Draft displays an impressive list of objectives 
minus methods of achieving them ; but if the Conference emascu- 
lates the Hoover Plan, or produces no result to impress the United 
States with its bona fides, negotiations for the final settlement of 
war debts and reparations after November will become trebly 
difficult, if not altogether abortive. 

If there had ever existed doubts that the peoples of the world 
really demanded disarmament for its own sake before 1932, their 
several resolutions and demonstrations during the course of the 
Conference at Geneva have set those doubts for ever at rest. But 
the most pressing problem of democracy is the bridging of that 
gulf between popular demands and the feasibility of their fulfil- 
ment by the political machinery of the modern State. The 
ideological environment of leaders differs from that of the led, 
and even from their own ideology before they became leaders ; 
and so the interpreters of public policy trim their sails to the 
wind of international conferences ; nor is it easy to see how this 
can be otherwise. But one thing is certain—we have witnessed 
in the last six or twelve months an altogether alarming return 
to the noxious diplomatic methods of the nineteenth century, 
both at Geneva and elsewhere ; matters of general import have 
been fixed and settled by ‘experts’ whose authority in such 
matters should be adjectival and not substantive ; and technical 
commissions and committees everywhere now follow the model 
of the Berlin Conference of 1878 in having the essential conclusions 
agreed before going in to confer. Clear principles have been 
obscured in cloudy pacts and agreements of a collateral nature. 
Similarly, in the last year we have witnessed in Germany, chafing 
under compulsory disarmament, the rise of a vast private army 
within the State, whose aim to capture the main body of the 
Reich has just been realised, to the accompaniment of threats of 
civil war, To relieve Germany of reparations is not enough if 
Germany now bends her energies to achieve the right to re-arm. 
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The only way is to give her tangible proof of the international will 
to disarm by actual reductions in present scales of armaments, and 
to that policy we have now the United States, Russia, Italy, and 
Spain committed. Britain, France, and Japan stand outside, want- 
ing to effect a compromise at or around the present level of arma- 
ments. In that case Britain and France are.in the wrong camp, 
for the United States wiil certainly judge them with Japan when 
the time comes for talking of war debts. Therefore the Lausanne 
agreement can only be rendered effective if it is coupled to un- 
reserved co-operation with the United States to perfect the Hoover 
Plan. Though Mr. Gibson has‘ approved ’ the Simon—BeneS Draft, 
he made it clear that he regarded it as a poor second to the pre- 
vention of attack inherent in the Hoover Plan. There is, of course, 
the chance that Britain and Italy, say, might accept the Hoover 
Plan in toto while France and Japan rejected it. In that case the 
obvious thing to do would be to split both reparations and war 
debt agreements, to leave France and Japan to negotiate as best 
they could their respective claims on Germany and their liabilities 
to the United States and this country. Probably the upshot 
would be that a general agreement could in that case be carried 
by the United States, Italy, and Britain standing together. One 
thing remains certain: as long as the European nations make 
of the Geneva Disarmament Conference a laughing stock in the 
United States they will have little to hope from the Government 
of the United States, and the Presidential Election will not vary 
that. The European attitude to disarmament is at present the 
only thing ‘ above the battle ’ in American politics. 

Thirdly, there is the British Imperial Conference at Ottawa. 
The importance of this is indirect, but very real. If Britain is 
thereby committed for the future to a full-blooded protectionist 
policy vis-a-vis foreign countries which it cannot legally vary 
because of its undertakings to the parts of the Empire, then 
Britain may find she is providing the French and the Germans 
with by far the greatest incentive to closer economic co-operation 
since the war; and, if the Lausanne agreement is ratified in due 
course, the export capacities of Britain to her largest customer, 
the continent of Europe, will be drastically curtailed, for one 
clause in any agreement between France and Germany would 
certainly be a common aim to shut out Britain from the Conti- 
nental market. Indeed, this exclusion could in that case easily 
be effected in the natural course of events without any extra 
tariffs, for the French and German industries combined would be 
far more competitively efficacious on the Continent than our own. 
Germany, freed from politico-economic control, minus the export 
of deliveries in kind and minus the tax they represented, will 
certainly co-operate with France on the economic plane if once the 
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disarmament question is settled. France has the capital available ; 
and a judicious management of the minorities question and of the 
Eastern Frontier question would lay the foundations for by far 
the most significant economic move since the Zollverein. But is 
that what this country wants? We ought to weigh this dis- 
passionately and unsentimentally. Do we yet realise what, in the 
long run, the agreement to make as self-contained an Empire as 
possible may mean to Britain ?) It may mean industrial stabilisa- 
tion, if not stagnation, minus our freedom to offer the benefits of 
our import market to other customers of ours lest their tariffs be 
raised against our exports. In brief, the European continent is 
to-day watching Ottawa every whit as attentively as we are 
ourselves, which is why our actions there cannot be divorced 
from the general European political problem and from the 
question of the ultimate efficacy of the Lausanne solution. 

Fourthly, there is the general alignment of political forces 
in Europe for the maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles or 
for Treaty revision, for Central European hegemony, for anti- 
Russian bulwarks, etc. There is the French thesis and the 
Italo-German thesis, upon whose reconciliation depends the 
practicability of disarmament, and, therefore, the appeasement of 
European bitterness and American scepticism. In the Saar there 
is soon to be a test of French goodwill towards Germany. In the 
Danubian basin there is the entire Zersplitterung of the former 
Habsburg free-trade empire to be somehow welded once more 
into a great free-trade area—perhaps on the lines along which the 
Scandinavian countries or Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland 
are now travelling. There can be no investment in such areas, nor 
indeed in Europe as a whole, either from European lands or from 
across the Atlantic, until the political substratum appears likely 
to withstand more strain than at present ; and a first condition 
for all this is again the success of the Disarmament Conference, 
which itself would then pave the way for the settlement of war 
debts and political differences and, therewith, for the fulfilment 
of the Lausanne agreement. 

Fifthly, there is now the question of the League’s mechanism 
and its functioning. The valuable machinery which the League 
has perfected since its inception lies to hand, but it must be used 
more. The Manchurian conflict and the Disarmament Conference 
need not be detrimental to the future of the League. One cannot 
hope to run before one has learned to walk. The questions of 
international standards related to the work of the International 
Labour Office, of the B.I.S. and its relations to the European 
Commission and the Economic and Financial Section of the 
League, of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank for distressed agrarian 
countries, and of that cardinal point, ‘ sanctions for the League,’ 
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these have all to be probed and resolved before we have that 
degree of international government which will permit us to turn 
our eyes inward on our own deficiencies in peace, confident of our 
ability to repair them without fear of aggression and without the 
crushing burden of individual defences. In fact, any examination 
of the evils from which the whole world is suffering in 1932 must 
convince the most hardened nationalist that the prerequisites of 
international co-operation in matters economic and political must 
be met before peace can be ensured or prosperity invoked. And 
to that end the perfection, not alone of the League’s machinery, 
but also of the means of using it on all occasions, must precede the 
results. In this connexion the Lausanne agreement has stated 
the alternatives fairly and squarely : we have there an agreement 
which can lend itself equally to individual and co-operative 
treatment on the international plane. If the matter be tackled 
in the right way, indeed, it may well be that the successful 
working out of the Lausanne agreement will involve a much 
closer co-operation between the United States and the League, 
and to that extent it is incumbent on this country to act as 
mediator. between Europe and the United States. Here, again, 
we have only to refer to the United States’ interest both in 
Lausanne and in Geneva to see the points of coincidence. 
Lastly, there is the prospect of the great Economic Con- 
ference in the autumn, which has not only to set the seal 
upon the Lausanne agreement, but also to deal with the inter- 
national monetary standard, exchange control, tariffs and quotas, 
foreign investment, transport, and industrial rationalisation and 
marketing agreements. Whatever way the American election 
goes, it cannot alter the American conditions for this Conference. 
It is obvious that, given satisfactory solutions to all the foregoing 
problems, there will be every economic incentive to this world 
conference to set the wheels of trade and investment running 
again. The Lausanne agreement will have its logical comple 
ment in the Economic Conference, upon the success of which its 
own success depends, and without the success of which its own 
settlement of reparations and war debts, even if ratified, will be 
left high and dry and devoid of practical significance as far as 
the rehabilitation of the world’s economic life is concerned. An 
Economic Conference before the debts agreement has clarified 
the Lausanne position is unthinkable. So far a preparatory 
committee has been set up, with Sir John Simon as its chairman, 
at Geneva. But more than that is necessary. No lawyer (and, 
indeed, no economist) will suffice to render the Economic Con- 
ference successful, and certainly no amount of Foreign Office or 
Chancellery preparations. Before the Conference meets there 
must be an actual measure of international co-operation on the 
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part of politicians, Governments, statesmen, bankers, and indus- 
trialists to the effect that when the time of the Conference comes 
it will not be necessary to spend weeks in jockeying for tactical 
positions by the manipulation of draft resolutions, amendments, 
or special sub-committees, as at the Disarmament Conference. 
Reparations and debts once out of the way, the United States 
and Europe can then set up committees and initiate proceedings. 
Moreover, the nations must each have a considered economic 
policy by that date, comprising their proposals for the freeing of 
the wheels of commerce, and indicating the lengths to which 
each is prepared to go in the common purpose. Nor should it be 
forgotten at Ottawa that the Empire will also be called on to 
play a leading réle in the work of economic reconstruction. 
Lausanne by itself is even less than disarmament by itself; but 
both the debts-reparations question and disarmament can only 
have significance if their results be set within the framework of 
a more embracing international economic programme. Other- 
wise it is difficult indeed to see when the end of this three-year 
economic blizzard is likely to come. 

Thus, though the Lausanne agreement is striking enough 
when compared with national attitudes a year ago, it must 
be judged not so much by reference to the conditions pre- 
ceding it as by those succeeding it; and the latter, as we 
have seen, are of wider significance than the mere cessation of 
reparations or war debts themselves. It is a great achievement 
even to promise the removal of the economic cancers induced by 
war; but the actual surgical operation has yet to be performed, 
and the present agreement to perform it waits upon issues of 
more profound international significance for its fulfilment. It is 
to the resolution of these further issues that the energies of the 
world’s statesmen and men of vision must now be wholeheartedly 
directed. And, as with all matters of international import, the 
fulcrum of events lies in the satisfactory solution of the disarma- 
ment problem. Once that is settled and the settlement is being 
carried out—once the United States and Europe have been united 
on that common ground—it is not rash to predict the speedy 
oblivion which will perforce descend on those legacies of former 
armaments, reparations and war debts, the issues at Lausanne. 
Then, and only then, will the Economic Conference next autumn, 
upon which all our reasonable expectations of ‘ recovery’ are at 
present based, stand a chance of being more than an exercise in 
economic excogitations, and of more than palliative efficacy. 
Between Lausanne and Washington there lies Geneva |! 


D. GRAHAM HUTTON. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION 


In the twinkling of an eye, so it seemed, Spain exchanged an 
unconstitutional and despotic type of monarchy for a peculiar 
intellectual, spiritual, and democratic republic, and, what is even 
more surprising, underwent this operation with the minimum 
of pain and without the shedding of blood. To the outside world 
Spain had been sedulously presented as an essentially monarchical 
country, conservative, traditional, untainted by the almost 
ubiquitous doctrines of modern democracy. What has happened ? 
people asked. Has Spain gone mad? Has she changed her 
character entirely ? The answer is, neither is she mad nor has 
she changed. She has simply given expression to the latent but 
ever-recurrent feeling of intuitive dislike of repressive discipline: 
In her mentality there has been no change. It is only the 
trappings which have been discarded—not entirely for new, but 
for forgotten robes. 

There are two mysteries for foreigners in connexion with the 
Spanish Revolution. The first is its past, the other its future. 
In the first place, why and how did it come so swiftly, so silently 
and so ‘effectively ? And, secondly, is it finished, is it going 
further to the left, will Spain ‘ go Bolshie,’ will it end in anarchical 
chaos, will there be a reaction, or will the republic, prematurely 
born as it was, consolidate its position and develop into a strong, 
healthy country, freed from clericalism and the fear of ever- 
recurrent military coups d’dat? It came when it did directly 
owing to the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. Had it not been 
for the prolongation of this régime for seven years, the republic 
would never have materialised in 1931, though whether, with the 
amazingly picturesque and romantic character of King Alfonso 
always in the offing, its ultimate arrival was not inevitable must 
remain a doubtful question. 

Take the question of the dictatorship first. Dictatorships, to 
be successful, must be relentless and firm. Primo de Rivera’s 
was neither. It was of a vacillating’ would-be ‘ benevolent 
despot ’ type. Dictatorships—that is to say, open and avowed 
dictatorships, for all human relationships are in the nature of a 
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dictatorship, the subservience of an inferior to a superior will— 
occur in history at some national crisis when the ordinary methods 
of government prove unequal to the occasion. Such was Pride’s 
Purge, such was Brumaire, such was the coup d'état of Septem- 
ber 1923. Temporarily these ‘coups’ may be popular. In the 
present instance King Alfonso was presented to his subjects, or 
allowed himself to be presented, as a democratic monarch who 
had been held in captivity by the old gang of politicos. The old 
political methods had obvious limitations. Bribery and corrup- 
tion were rampant. Changes of Ministries were frequent, their 
duration was short (one lasted only twenty-four hours). With 
the exception of Canalejas (who was assassinated), and possibly 
Maura, it appears to have been a case of ‘St. John was for St. 
John, and Harley for Oxford, and Marlborough for John Churchill 
always.’ The elections were arranged; sometimes the lists of 
successful candidates are said to have been published before the 
results were known. Clearly the system was rotten, and opinion 
seems divided as to whether the personal factor of King Alfonso 
simplified or complicated matters. In a word, was King Alfonso 
a genuine patriotic and statesmanlike king, or was he merely 
exceedingly clever and astute, in the way that his politicos were 
astute, he himself being just one cleverer than they? At any 
rate, this system fell in September 1923. The Cortes were 
suspended. What did the King do? What could he have 
done ? 

The Court was at that time at San Sebastian, within less than 
an hour’s motor ride of the frontier. It has been suggested that 
had King Alfonso at that moment left Spain voluntarily rather 
than break the Constitution of 1876, which in his coronation oath 
he swore to observe, he would in a year’s time have been recalled 
to Spain as the popular guardian of the nation’s liberties. This 
view may or may not be correct, but it well illustrates the emphasis 
which was laid by all legal theorists, by politicians, and latterly 
by the man in the street, on the sacred character of the Constitu- 
tion. -To us, no doubt, who suffer from a surfeit. of constitu- 
tionalism—indeed, constitutional rule might be said to be 
England’s chief contribution to civilisation, as the Ford car is 
that of America—such an attitude seems pedantic and obsolete, 
particularly as foreigners had grown to regard Spain as a country 
fitted for the régime of a military monarchy and dictatorship. 
But this attitude is comparatively new in Spain. It had been 
introduced by the house of Austria and further developed by the 
Bourbon dynasty, who, fresh from the clarity and centralisation 
of the French Court, were bewildered by the numbers of local 
parliaments in Spain, the communeros and the fueros. They 
appeared to forget that representative government flourished 
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in Spain even before Simon de Montfort summoned two knights 
of the shire and two burgesses to the famous Parliament of 
1274. Even in the reign of that most absolute monarch Philip II., 
Father Vitoria wrote: ‘ The prince derives his authority from 
the Republic ’ ; and the oath which the deputies of the Aragonese 
Cortes took to the king was of an even more democratic character : 
‘We who are as good as you swear to you who are no better than 
ourselves to accept you as our Sovereign lord provided you obey 
all our statutes and laws, but not if you fail to do so.’ 

In the nineteenth century a period of so-called constitutional 
rule would be succeeded by a decade of reaction and camarilla 
government. The names of squares were regularly changed from 
Plaza de la Constitucién to Plaza del Rey. The religious orders 
were periodically expelled in bursts of anti-clerical spleen of a 
far more violent character than those of last year: periodically 
they returned, together with bleeding nuns, confessors and all 
the superstitions and picturesque paraphernalia of the Roman 
Church. Four, if not five, Constitutions were drawn up between 
the year 1812 (Constitution of Cadiz) and the year 1876. Either 
they were not sufficiently practical or too advanced for Spain, 
and in most cases they were disregarded by the monarchy. The 
fact is they failed to work, and from their failure has grown up 
the theory that constitutional rule was not suited to the Spanish 
temperament. The King, therefore, in breaking the 1876 
Constitution, had the precedent of his Bourbon ancestors to 
follow—Fernando VII., Maria Cristina, and Isabella II. Primo de 
Rivera expressly states in the articles published posthumously 
that the King was not in league with him in any way when he 
raised the standard of revolt at Barcelona and hurried to Madrid. 
On the other hand, Sefior Madariaga, in his illuminating book 
on Spain, implies that King Alfonso ‘spent the time motoring 
between San Sebastian, Burgos and Saragossa, to keep in touch 
with his garrisons while allowing things to ripen.’ The Conde de 
Romanones, the Lloyd George of Spain, the most astute and 
subtle of the old school of foliticos, in his defence of the King 
against the Act of Accusation in the Cortes on November 19, 
1931, read a telegram which Primo de Rivera despatched to the 
Governor-General of Madrid, from which he wished to make it 
clear that if the King did not accept the dictatorship as a fait 
accompli civil war would follow. The adherents of the monarchy 
maintain that by accepting the creation of the dictatorship as the 
expression of the popular will the King saved his country the 
futility of civil war as he saved it again on April 14, 1931, by 
handing over his powers of government to the Republican Junta. 
Another, and as it proved more correct, view was that of his 
mother, Queen Maria Cristina, who had carefully nursed a two- 
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party system of government. On being told of the King’s 
acceptance of the dictatorship she is reported to have said: ‘ My 
son, you have gambled with your crown and lost it.’ 

There is certainly little doubt that from his early years the 
King showed a marked tendency to rely upon the army for 
support, and not a few of his speeches during the World War may 
be interpreted as suggesting to the Spanish people that the time 
had come to sweep away a rotten and discredited political system. 
Monarchists tell us that he was inspired by patriotic motives and 
that he honestly believed that the Spanish people were too local 
and too individual to benefit by constitutional rule. But the 
simple expedient of cutting the Gordian knot does not solve the 
problem. It merely postpones an ultimate catastrophe. The 
Conde de Romanones has described graphically the first Cabinet 
Council at which Alfonso presided, and particularly emphasised 
the dictatorial manner which he adopted towards his Ministers. 
The young King said: ‘ The Constitution confers upon me the 
granting of honours, titles and grandeeships ; that is why I warn 
you that I reserve for myself entirely the exercise of this right.’ 
At this first Council meeting the chief characteristics of the 
teign were already apparent—the King’s love of personal power 
based on the army, and the weakness of the politicos who were 
his Ministers. Church and army—these were the bulwarks on 
which the King preferred his throne to rest rather than upon 
Constitution and Cortes. 

But all this, in itself, would not have led to the fall of 
the monarchy. The Court might have continued its blithe, 
picturesque and self-centred existence ; the processions of the 
Capilla Publica, the washing of the beggars’ feet, the Orders of 
Santiago and other knighthoods might have retained their 
pageantry, if the dictatorship had concluded its work earlier and 
the Cortes been opened sooner. The King was now, apart from 
Primo de Rivera, his own Minister, his own adviser. Himself a 
gifted politico, he had outmanceuvred all the politicians. But, alas! 
statesmanship he had none, and if there were any statesmen, under 
the dictator’s régime they could find no outlet for their patriotism. 
Kingship is still a sacred institution, and kings must remain 
immune from party politics. In England, when Mr. Baldwin or 
Mr. Lloyd George or any party political leader becomes unpopular 
he goes into Opposition. But for kings who play a political 
réle there is only one opposition, and that is exile. _Romanones, 
in his speech in the Cortes, maintains that the King rarely exer- 
cised so small an influence as he did during the dictatorship. 
But it is generally believed in Spain, and it was everywhere 
maintained by the enemies of both dictator and King, that the 
contrary was the case. The King had now made enemies of all 
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the old politicians, who, corrupt and self-interested as they may 
have been, could at least have kept him in touch with what was 
going on in the minds of his people. As it was, with a firmly 
censored Press and a tight grip of the army, no genuine expression 
of opinion occurred until the fateful municipal election of April 12, 
1931. Undoubtedly the dictatorship benefited Spain from a 
material point of view very greatly. Roads—always the delight 
of dictators in every century—were vastly improved, trains ran 
punctually, an efficient tourist agency was formed and run as a 
branch of the Government, new and costly buildings were raised, 
the Exhibitions at Seville and Barcelona advertised the com- 
mercial prosperity of Spain to the outside world Above all, 
Barcelona, which had been in a state of anarchy, was tranquillised 
and the war in Morocco, more by good luck than good manage- 
ment, brought to a successful conclusion. (It was indeed believed 
that a chief reason for the dictatorship was to prevent an inquiry 
‘into the disasters at Anual, in which the King and the highest 
military authorities were said to have been implicated.) High 
tariff walls benefited certain industries, but greatly raised the cost 
of living. This prosperity, however, was of a spurious window- 
dressed variety. Economically it was disastrous. Politically all 
free thought was stifled, and though it may be an exaggeration to 
say that a ‘ terror ’ existed, spies and imprisonments without legal 
trials were certainly not uncommon. Professors like Unamuno lost 
their chairs, students such as Sbert were exiled, politicians like 
Sefior Alba remained in angry isolation outside Spain. 
, One of the greatest tragedies of Alfonso XIII.’s reign is that 
nearly all the intellectual classes were republican. It is, of 
course, a fallacy—which in 1929 seemed strongly prevalent in 
England—that intellectuals must be left-wing thinkers and 
philosophers. But in Spain the behaviour of the Crown and the 
sterile Opposition which surrounded it, above all the pro-German 
feeling in official classes during the war, drove the 1898 generation 
further and further away from the monarchy. The year 1898 
is generally regarded as the beginning of a new spiritual era of 
Spain. In it she lost Cuba. The last province of her once 
enormous empire had dropped from her grasp.. The war was 
disgracefully mismanaged, and the nation felt that it had been 
kept in the dark as to the real state of its finances and its army. 
It therefore determined to turn its eyes inwards upon the internal 
state of the country instead of embarking on grandiose schemes 
abroad. The people reacted against the hollow pomp of the 
Restoration. The intellectual leaders of this movement were to 
become in time the strongest forces in Spain. So far from 
forming a coherent and orthodox literary group, they may be 
said to have interpreted in their own methods the teaching of the 
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great anti-clerical educationist Don Francisco Giner (a sort of 
Spanish Socrates). Pio Baroja (the most original and the most 
forceful of Spanish writers), Pérez de Ayala (the most graceful 
stylist and most tragic of Spanish novelists), Azorin, the philo- 
sopher Ortega y Gasset, Unamuno, were the chief figures in this 
group. The clericalism which they one and all attacked was not 
the profound yet adaptable dogma of the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, but the crude repressive obscurantism which flourished 
with such dire results for the people in the nineteenth century. 
Pio Baroja indeed proclaims himself a complete iconoclast. Lo 
establecido me cansa, he says (‘ Established institutions bore me’), 
and his ‘ odium antitheologicum’ is rampant in every page of his 
psychological autobiography, Juventud y Egolatria. Such extreme 
anarchical theories were wisely watered down by the lucidity of 
the brilliant intellect of Ortega y Gasset, who to-day is generally 
referred to as the Philosopher of the Republic. In 1914 this 
brilliant thinker made his public début in the Comedia Theatre. 
“Official Spain,’ he said, ‘ consists in ghostly parties, upholding 
ghosts of ideas which, backed by the shadows of newspapers, keep 
going Cabinets of hallucinations. Our generation, when it hears 
the word Spain, does not think of Calder6n and Lepanto, it does not 
remember the victories of the Cross, it does not call forth the vision 
of a blue sky— it merely feels, and that which it feels is grief.’ 

This was one of the earliest public expressions of the ideas of 
the 1898 generation, which, had they been studied by the official 
classes with sympathy, might have restored the monarchy on the 
constitutional model of Ferdinand and Isabella. In essence few 
of their theories were revolutionary. Unamuno, indeed—unless 
Ihave misunderstood his Shavian diction—is still a monarchist.* 
Not merely the ‘intellectuals’ but the other sections of the 
middle classes in Spain were little by little forced by unconstitu- 
tional behaviour of the Crown into the opposite camp, where 
they finally joined forces with the Socialists’ organisation at San 
Sebastian in August 1930. Neither of the two alone could have 
effected the overthrow of the monarchy, but the temporary union 
of both rendered them apparently irresistible.2 The middle class 

2 When Unamuno speaks of the Spanish monarchy he uses the phrase in its 
etymological sense—namely, that of a unitary government. His dislike of the 
centrifugal tendencies, of which the movements in Catalonia, the Basque country 
and elsewhere are signs, has led him to emphasise the united character of the 
Spanish Republic as a whole. 

* This union of the middle classes with the revolutionary party has been the 
subject of a vigorous attack by Sefior Cesar Falcon, a well-known Spanish 
journalist, in a book entitled Critica de la Revolucién Espaftola. Sefior Falcon 
says : ‘ To unite does not always mean to increase one’s strength. In some cases, 
on the contrary, it means to weaken it.’ Revolution, he maintains, is not a 
calculated but a passionate act. The Pact of San Sebastian was the undoing of 
the chances of a successful revolution, by which he means a revolution which 
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in Spain is, in any case, small when compared with the rami- 
fications and solidity of its English counterpart. It is these 
widely spread middle classes which act in England and other 
countries as a preventive against revolution. In Spain their 
numbers were limited, and, though naturally conservative, they 
found themselves forced by circumstances into the Republican 
camp. 

The intellectual centre of all that is best and sanest in the 
new Spain is the Residencia de Estudiantes, a Spanish replica of 
an Oxford or Cambridge college. It is built on the outskirts of 
Madrid and enjoys a wide view over the country, bounded by the 
snow-flecked peaks of the Guadarrama Mountains. Its master, 
Don Alberto Jiménez, is one of the sanest and most active men in 
Spain, and a great admirer of what is best in English education, 
On his shoulders has fallen the mantle of Don Francisco Giner— 
‘ El Abuelo’ (The Grandfather), as he is called. He is married to 
Dojia Natalia, the daughter of Manuel Cossio, the great art critic, 
who is often regarded as the spiritual father of the republic—a 
sort of Spanish Massaryk who at one time was suggested as a 
possible first President of the Republic. ‘ Just like an English- 
woman,’ is the usual comment of my countrymen on their intro- 
duction to Dofia Natalia, and I hope she is pleased. Indeed, the 
wide, airy drawing-room of the master’s pavilion, with its comfort- 
able usable chairs and large windows, has about it the atmosphere 
of an English family sitting-room. Although she has translated 
into excellent Spanish prose some of Bacon’s essays and Milton’s 
prose, Dojia Natalia has nothing of the blue stocking about her, 


would change society radically in the interests of the working classes. Sefior 
Alcal4 Zamora and Sefior Miguel Maura had never been included among revolu- 
tionaries, but the dictatorship drove them into an alliance with the latter. 
Sefior Falcon thinks this alliance unfortunate. He says: ‘The only true 
revolutionary was and still is the profound feeling of the great masses of oppressed 
workers. For only in this sentiment palpitates the desire to overthrow completely 
the social order created by the monarchy, to transform totally—en su totalidad— 
the monarchist State and to create a new democratic State.’ For instance, he 
blames Sefior Alcal4 Zamora for not having given a popular character to the 
Jaca revolt, and states that Zamora threatened to retire from the committee if 
Ministers of the Berenguer Cabinet were arrested in Madrid. Fermin Galan, 
whose revolutionary zeal frightened the committee, was practically excluded 
from the conspiracy. But ‘ to realise the revolution it was indispensable to make 
it, and to entrust the movement to the people.’ When on April 14, 1931, the 
people found themselves in the streets and momentarily masters of the situation, 
when they at last had the opportunity to create a real revolution, which presum- 
ably is what Sefior Falcon desired, they were easily restrained by Sefior Alcal4 
Zamora and Sefior Maura, because ‘the lack of a solid “ indoctrination” of 
revolution hindered them from overstepping their prejudices and stupid moral 
precepts.’ The indirect result of such views ought to act as a good advertisement 
for the present régime, for clearly the present leaders of the republic, whom 
Sefior Falcon criticises, are far from being the extreme revolutionaries as they 
were at first described in the excited language of bewildered monarchists. 
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She and her husband represent, to me at any rate, the best in 
Spain, the combination of a love of the traditional and the 
artistic with a sense of the practical and the progressive. Their 
influence, kindly, helpful, disinterested, must be felt on all the 
students in the residencia, where emphasis is laid more on the 
methods of teaching than the subject actually taught, both Giner 
and Cossio having based their ideas on the spiritual and reasonable 
lines of Socratic culture, Tennis courts, laboratories, and the 
new Rockefeller buildings are to be found in the vicinity of the 
ivy-covered residencia, where the students have their bed-sitting- 
rooms. They eat in ‘ hall’ and attend lectures at the university 
or elsewhere in Madrid, engineering being a particularly popular 
subject. The residencia therefore may be regarded as the 
spiritual nucleus of the new Spain, and the tragedy of the reign 
of Alfonso XIII. (from the point of view of the monarchy) was 
that instead of acting as a bulwark for the. throne (as in England), 
the intellectual elements were forced by the autocratic tendencies 
of the King to become its opponent. 

As a contrast to the intellectual undermining of the throne 
there was the American invasion of Spain, the influx of foreigners 
during the war, the spread of mechanisation by means of the 
coche uniting scattered pueblos, and, above all, the ubiquity of the 
cinema. The cinema, indeed, was the unconscious John the 
Baptist of the revolution. It prefaced the way, at any rate 
superficially, for the advent ofthe republic. Indeed, it accelerated 
the birth much quicker than the Republicans themselves had 
desired. In Madrid the cinema is nearly always full. The 
customs of other countries, the modern savagery of America, 
were presented to the ignorant people in all their callow meretri- 
cious glitter. The Spanish ‘ talkie,’ largely controlled by America, 
hastened the process. El cine became part of the daily life of 
the Spaniard. The feeling grew that Spain was regarded by 
foreigners as a backward country, that an absolute monarchy was 
an anachronism, and the fact that Russia, Germany, Austria had 
all been transformed from bureaucratic empires into republics 
was continually being dangled before the eyes of the people in the 
‘pictures.’ Not that the cinema was employed consciously as 
a means of political propaganda. But it had that so-called 
‘emancipating ’ effect on the Spanish people, and the result 
was—April 14, 193. 

These and other views were, in the latter period of the 
dictator’s régime, sedulously advocated by the left-wing section 
of the Press, and the moment the censorship was removed a 
torrent of abuse and criticism burst forth. It must be remem- 
bered that the Spanish workman, though not enjoying all the 
educational advantages of his British counterpart, is a curiously 
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political animal. His interest in the government is much keener 
than that of the average British labourer, and as time passed, 
and he found himself still without a parliament, he began to 
consider himself implicitly insulted by the continuance of the 
dictatorship. It was as though he himself had been personally 
affronted. Discipline and organisation, two factors at which 
any dictatorship, however inadequate, must aim, are anathema 
to the Spanish character. Cada uno quiere hacer lo que quiere 
(‘ Each one likes to do whatever he pleases’). Every Spaniard 
reads his newspaper, and newspapers in Spain are more often 
occupied with views than with news. Politics—amateurish but 
still very vital politics—run through nearly all departments 
and social strata in the towns, and even in the country apathy is 
not as common as is often supposed. The printed word, like the 
machine, still exercises an almost magical effect on the lower-class 
Spaniard. Parrot-like, he remembers almost every word he 
reads, and the arguments he thus absorbs, or rather which he 
memorises, he disgorges on to the practical arena of national life 
in the form of a jaleo—a riot. 

In February 1930, barely a month after the fall of Primo de 
Rivera—a fall caused mainly by the suicidal act of the General 
himself—Sanchez Guerra, an ex-Conservative Minister and 
former Monarchist, delivered a long personal attack on King 
Alfonso in the Zarzuela Theatre. This terrific speech may be said 
to have heralded the fall of the monarchy. Sanchez Guerra’s 
acquittal by the military court who tried him for treason to the 
dictatorship in November had been Primo de Rivera’s most 
serious defeat, and led directly to his downfall. Now this 
vigorous old man was to set about the overthrow of the monarchy. 

In spite of this writing on the wall, the second dictatorship, 
that of General Berenguer, went about its task of returning to 
normal constitutional methods in a regrettably dilatory manner. 
It certainly gave the impression of no great anxiety to return 
rapidly to parliamentary government. Yet by this time the 
King’s only chance, and that a poor one, would have been to 
summon Alcala Zamora, bidding him convoke cortes constitwyentes 
immediately. It is said, however, that the King was firmly 
opposed to the idea of cortes constitwyentes—that is to say, 
cortes which should draw up a new Constitution to replace that 
of 1876, defining the position of the monarchy and in all probability 
modelling it on the idea of the English Crown. The King’s reply 
no doubt was that as king he could not step down from a divinely 
appointed throne, to which Zamora may have argued that, as 
His Majesty had already broken his coronation oath, his throne 
had ceased to be divinely appointed—had indeed ceased to bea 
throne at all since September 1923. ‘ Reality is more powerful 
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than royalty,’ said Zamora on the occasion of the King’s last 
political victory in February 1931—or some enterprising journalist 
may have created the phrase. 

With alarms and excursidns 1930 rolled to its end. In 
November a house collapsed and four workmen engaged in 
building it were killed. It was alleged that the capitalist owners 
had purposely employed rotten material, and the funeral was 
made the object of a popular demonstration. When the pro- 
cession reached a certain point the crowd wished to divert the 
path into the Puerta del Sol, thus circulating the central part of 
the town. The reply was given that the procession must keep to 
its prescribed route. Some of the crowd threw stones at the 
Guardia Civil, who replied with shots, and several individuals 
were wounded, A forty-eight-hour strike of all shops, taxis, and 
tramways followed as a protest. This was the first incident of 
the last scene, It passed almost unnoticed in official circles. 

The second, which was of a more sensational character, 
occurred in December: This was the military revolt at Jaca, 
which was easily suppressed. So long, in fact, as opposition to 
the King relied on force, little could be effected. The army, at 
least until the last three months, remained nominally loyal to 
the throne, and in any case certain picked regiments, such as the 
Escolta Real, would have all gladly perished for the monarchy. 
On this occasion two officers were shot, one of them a young 
officer named Galan. This was a terrible blunder. Galan at 
once became a martyr. His name now stands encircled by a 
laurel wreath in the Cortes next to that of Canalejas himself. On 
the night of April 14 Galan’s portrait was carried aloft, fastened 
to taxis, kissed by women, while busts of this young rebel were 
sold in every Madrid verbena in the summer. Who was to blame 
for this error is not known. In Spain royal pardons are always 
popular and are often given. Why not in this instance ? 

The Jaca episode, followed by Franco’s ridiculous aeroplane 
flight over the Palace of Madrid, certainly fluttered the official 
dovecots. Something really ought to be done. ‘Es wna cosa 
seria’ (‘This is a serious matter’), a Spaniard said to me at the 
time—as though until then nothing very serious had happened. 
Politics, it seemed, might really become nasty, if bombs might 
be dropped and rebels actually shot. ‘Still,’ he continued, 
‘nothing is likely to happen of a truly bad character. For the 
feeling in Spain is too local to unite successfully against the 
monarchy. Armed resistance will always fail.’ Like many other 
Spaniards, this speaker could only visualise a rebellion by force : 
‘a revolution by an election—it was too absurd to be considered. 

So the drama continued. In February 1931 came the last 


scene before the finale—a political crisis, which Alfonso — 
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weathered with that consummate political sagacity which up till 
then had never failed him throughout his reign. Crises, one felt, 
existed for Alfonso to weather. He appeared so clever, so quick, 
so masterful. Every politician had felt that peculiar masterful- 
ness, even the Conde de Romanones, who after a long political 
seclusion now returned to take office as Foreign Minister under 
Admiral Aznar. The crisis ended, after many comings and 
goings to and from the palace, with a victory for the crown. 
Picturesque and debonair, King Alfonso had outplayed his foes. 
That was his error. He should have met them. 

When the republic finally made its dramatic appearance it 
came like a prematurely born child, unexpected at that moment 
even by the Republicans themselves. Few people can seriously 
have anticipated that the monarchy and the huge edifice sur- 
rounding it would be swept away in a single night, though many 
believed that it would fall in the course of the year. To the 
outside world the shock and surprise were great. It seemed 
incredible. Countries whose social structure is solidified by the 
ubiquitous ramifications of the middle classes can hardly realise 
the sudden changes which may overwhelm a caste-ridden nation. 
And such was Spain. Grandees and people. No intermediate 
class, or at least only a small body of misunderstood and criticised 
‘intellectuals.’ The storm broke in the municipal elections on 
April1z. Too late, the elections were at last to be held. All the 
towns, with small exceptions, voted for the republic. Madrid 
is given over to a bloodless carnival of flag-waving, Marseillaise 
singing, breaking statues. At four o’clock in the afternoon the 
Republican flag is hoisted from the post office tower. The King 
is going. No, he is planning a coup. There is to be a military 
dictatorship. Is the army loyal? So the rumours fly to and 
fro. In the palace that happy, optimistic note of complete 
solidity hasceased. Consternation. Tears. Recriminations. It 
is the politicians’ fault. They should have warned the King. 
Romanones is to blame—traitor, Jew, false to his people, false to 
his King. Poor Romanones! The grandees assemble for the 
last time, to take farewell. It cannot be true. Surely, in the 
twentieth century, such things as a collapse of a monarchy cannot 
happen. Yes, Russia, Germany, Austria—but then that was the 
war. Not an eye is dry, not a lip is steady. He is leaving 
to-night. The army? Well, it seems uncertain. Perhaps 
disloyal. Powerless, helpless, they in the palace watch that 
detestable crowd gather in the Plaza del Oriente before the 
palace. They hear those hateful cries, ‘ Viva la Republica! 
Muereal Rey!’ Istherenoway out? The King—who to them 
had always appeared tan simpdtico, tan inteligente—surely once 
again he will save the situation. Well, he does—by leaving. 
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History may in years to come be hard upon Alfonso. It is 
always easy to fix the blame upon the head of a single individual. 
But it will certainly admonish in no vague terms the attitude of 
the aristocracy during the last decade of that reign. Exceptions 
such as the Duke of Alba there were. But, generally speaking, 
the upper classes of Spain led lives of complete selfishness, 
unredeemed by culture or patriotism. Agreeable to meet, 
socially charming—and, after all, why not ? What else could 
they be? They led a self-centred existence, without sense of 
responsibility, moving in monotonous circle from palace parades 
to the puerto de hierro (the country club) with occasional invasions 
of foreign embassies. The Queen’s example of Red Cross work, 
Anti-Cancer League, and other philanthropic endeavours had no 
effect in rousing the majority of the aristocracy from the torpor 
in which they had buried themselves—a torpor all the more 
harmful, because it was concealed by a veneer of modern progress, 
cars, ‘ make-up,’ London and Paris tailors, perfect English accent. 
And the climax of their self-centred career seems to have been 
their pusillanimous flight across the frontier, laden with pesetas 
and jewellery. 

' So with sharp pangs the republic was born—with grief for 
some, for many with joy, with astonishment to all. Spain’s most 
centralised institution had disappeared. What had taken its 
place? Now that the hymns of jubilation have somewhat 
subsided, it becomes possible to consider a little more rationally 
the future. Foreigners may be excused if they ask: Is this 
republic merely a repetition of its twenty months’ predecessor in 
1873? Is this Bourbon expulsion a nineteenth-century tale 
retold? For it must be remembered that more than once has 
the Spanish monarchy disappeared from the scene of action ; 
and the surprising fact is, not that King Alfonso lost his throne, 
but that with his inherited characteristics he should have retained 
it so long. Monarchists maintain that this is merely a Kerensky 
phase, that the bloodless revolution of April is a prelude to the 
establishment of a Communist State by violent measures. Historic 
analogies are useful sticks with which to beat new-born Govern- 
ments. In point of fact, however, no people are less communistic 
than the Spaniard, more individual and more opposed to Soviet 
doctrines, Their favourite expression—Hombre ! (Man !)—is a 
symbol of their stark individuality. The horrors of the Russian 
revolution were rendered possible partly by the war which cut 
Russia off from the rest of civilised Europe, and partly by the fact 
that no popularly elected parliament existed as it does to-day in 
Spain.. The very fact that the revolution sprang from the people 
in the April elections is its safeguard. 

The astonishing thing is that up to the present the disturbances 
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have been so few, so localised, and so easily settled. That order 
has so far been maintained in Spain, after an event apparently s0 
cataclysmic, is due not merely to the essentially peace-loving 
character of the Spanish pueblo, but also to the strong hand and 
organising abilities of Sefior Azafia, the ‘man’ of the republic, 
Before the revolution Azafia was little known to the general 
public, and, like most of his colleagues, had had no experience of 
practical politics. He had written essays and plays and had 
translated into excellent Spanish Borrow’s Bible in Spain, but 
little else was known about him. In April 1931 he took over the 
portfolio of War Minister, and in the autumn, when Sefior Alcal4 
Zamora, whose eloquent oratory was of such use to the republic 
in its early months, resigned on the religious question, he became 
Prime Minister. To-day his round, phlegmatic face and ironic 
slightly Pickwickian expression are the most familiar symbols of 
all that is best in the new—or rather in the essential—Spain. 

The first act which displayed his energy to the outside world 
was his energetic curtailment of the army. The number of 
officers in monarchist times was somewhere near 20,000—an 
unnecessarily large figure, since, as has already. been stated, 
Spain was in no danger of invasion and Morocco constituted her 
sole overseas possession. Azaiia reduced the number of officers 
to 8000 and reorganised the regiments and battalions on more 
modern lines, It was he, again, who was chiefly responsible for 
the separation of Church from State, for he believes that the 
Roman Church is no longer representative of modern Spanish 
tendencies. Although he admits that Catholicism cannot be 
separated from Spanish history, and that the debt of Spain to 
Catholicism is no less than that of Catholicism to Spain, he feels 
that so far as concerns the chief representatives of her culture, 
Spain has ceased to be Catholic and that the Roman Church 
should be considered. In the words of Sefior Araquistain, a left- 
wing journalist of pro-English views who is now Ambassador to 
Berlin, the establishment of the republic made a de facto separation 
of Church from State automatically. 

Much has been written in the foreign Press about the so-called 
persecution of the Roman Church in Spain and the burning of the 
convents which occurred three weeks after the fall of the monarchy: 
It is an ironic commentary on men and things that a certain 
section of the British Press should constantly goad the Spanish 
Republic in the matter of its religious policy, although the ideas 
of Azafia and others of the 1898 generation are to some extent 
modelled on those of English nineteenth-century Liberalism. To 
the so-called ‘ intellectuals ’ in Spain during the last century the 
English combination of toleration and tradition and its. elastic 
yet essentially conservative Constitution seemed models of sanity 
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which might eventually be transplanted and adapted to their own 
country. But whereas in the nineteenth century the disappear- 
ance of an absolute monarchy, such as that of the Bourbons in 
Spain, would have been hailed with joy by English people, on the 
present occasion the Press has adopted a tone of curious dis- 
approval, particularly in criticising the republic’s religious policy. 
For example, few newspapers in England mentioned the fact that 
this is not the first time that the Society of Jesus has been dis- 
solved. Actually the republic, in dissolving this order, was 
following in the footsteps of the best monarchical tradition. 
Charles III., Spain’s most enlightened monarch, himself expelled 
the Jesuits from Spain in the eighteenth century, describing his 
action as instigated by a desire to maintain his subjects ‘ in 
obedience, peace and justice.’ In the nineteenth century ail the 
orders were dissolved at least twice—in 1820 by Ferdinand VII. 
and in 1835 by Mendizabal, the astute Jewish politician. Between 
1836 and 1844 {24,000,000 worth of monastic property was put 
on the market, and £100,000,000 sterling of national indebtedness 
and expenditure cancelled therewith. 

Again, to burn convents, as distinct from churches, seems a 
hereditary trait of the Spanish character. Even as late as 1909, 
in the reign of Alfonso XIII., forty convents were burnt at 
Barcelona, and the veteran Republican politician Lerroux, in the 
course of one of his electoral campaign speeches last summer, 
reminded his hearers of the message sent by the Mayor of Reus (a 
town near Barcelona) to the Central Government in Madrid : ‘ The 
massacre of the monks continues without the least change.’ To 
this gory precedent the behaviour of the people in 1931 presented a 
meritorious contrast, and indeed no monk or nun has been killed 
during the anti-clerical riots, nor have the gloomy pictures which 
may have haunted students of Carlyle’s French Revolution shown 
signs of materialisation up to the present. Rightly or wrongly, 
the people of Spain have grown to regard the Jesuits as synony- 
mous with reaction and repression. Sefior Albornoz, when he 
was Minister of Justice last autumn, described them as ‘ capturers 
of inheritances, shareholders in the bank, editors of reactionary 
papers,’ and asked how their presence was compatible with the 
existence of the republic. Such views are certainly popular, not 
merely in the Cortes, but in most parts of Spain, and the fact 
that churches are full at Mass does not militate against the 
Statement that the orders as a whole, and the Jesuits in particular, 
are extremely unpopular. That churches are full shows that the 
Government have every wish to be tolerant of the Roman Catholic 
faith, provided it refrains from obtruding itself into the political 
arena. 

The feelings of the people towards the religious order were 
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well illustrated by the curious passive attitude which they 
displayed at the time of the burning of the convents. They 
neither helped nor hindered. They contented themselves with 
watching, the prevalent feeling being that justice was being 
meted out to those who deserved it. ‘Hay cosas inevitables!’ 
(‘ Inevitable things ! ’) they would say with a fatalistic shrug of 
the shoulders, or if reminded that all priests were not malos 
hombres would reply philosophically, ‘ Si, hay de todo!’ (‘ Yes, 
there are all kinds ! ’). 

Naturally it is difficult for English people who for four centuries 
have enjoyed the benefits as well as the disadvantages of a 
reformed Church to appreciate the extent of this feeling or to 
understand its origin. Anti-clericalism seems to us an anachronism 
in the twentieth century, an example of tilting at windmills. The 
extinction in Spain, however, of all opposition to Rome produced 
mental and almost spiritual stagnation, and this condition of 
affairs could only be changed by sporadic outbursts of anti-clerical 
spleen. Such events are a punishment on the Jesuits for having 
meddled in politics and for having forgotten the words of Christ ; 
‘ Render unto Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things which be God’s.’ The separation of Church from State 
established by Article 3 of the Constitution is therefore likely to 
benefit ultimately both parties, since the identification of religion 
with an obsolete form of society deprives the former of its real 
spiritual essence and cannot in the long run preserve the latter 
from decay. We have witnessed a more violent change in 
Russia, where Christianity became identified with capitalism, and 
to-day is no more than a hated memory. 

The friends of the Jesuits tell us that the fathers supplied 
the sole educational force in Spain. In fact, although their 
schools were numerous and well attended, particularly in the 
richer provinces, there have been other and excellent non- 
clerical schools whose chief work lies amongst the poorest 
quarters. To-day the number of such schools is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the comforts and facilities of such places put to shame 
many of the elementary schools in England. 

If Azafia has given expression in the Cortes to the anti-clerical 
feeling in the country, he has rendered Spain a yet more signal 
service by his parliamentary skill and political tact. He can 
break into a debate at the correct moment and makes concessions 
in a conciliatory and yet dignified manner. His three-hour 
speech on the Catalan Statute, in which he painted the history of 
Spain from the days of Ferdinand and Isabella to the present, was 
hailed by his admirers as a tremendous tour de force, and, apart 
from the interesting remarks on revolutions in general and on the 
centralising rule of the houses of Austria and Bourbon as opposed 
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to the unitary character with federative tendencies of the republic, 
it illustrated the calm way in which he can handle a subject on 
which all Spaniards feel most passionately. The Catalans, like 
the Irish, are to have home rule, but to remain within the Spanish 
State. ‘The pretension,’ said Azajia, ‘is legitimate; it is 
legitimate because the law authorises it, nothing less than the 
constitutional law.’ In effect, he says, we cannot ignore the 
movement. We recognise its historical and legitimate tradition. 
Cataluiia will be granted certain autonomous rights. His political 
skill was particularly noticeable in his method of dealing with 
what he called the ‘myth of the Pact of San Sebastian,’ about 
which so many ill-founded rumours have been current. As he 
observed, the Catalan problem is much older than August 
1930 (when the Pact was made), nor will it be solved merely 
by one sitting in the Cortes. With time it will solve itself. His 
enemies, chiefly Monarchists, bring against Azafia the charge 
that he is a dictator in disguise, who gags the Press and emulates 
the autocratic rule of Primo de Rivera. Azajfia, rightly, replies 
that he has the constitutional justification of a parliamentary 
majority for whatever he does. ‘ Within the law all our disputes 
shall be settled.’ The republic, he maintains, is the form most 
clearly adhering to the traditions of Spain. The sixteenth 
century cut across the true development of the Spanish nation 
and put its energies at the service of a foreign dynasty. ‘I 
myself,’ he said, ‘am the most traditional of men.’ At any 
rate, he is a man, an individuality—that dearest of all things to 
the Spaniard—not a Lenin, nor a Primo de Rivera, nor a modern 
edition of Cardinal Cisneros, to whom monarchist writers compare 
him. He is the product of parliamentary government, and many 
of his speeches have about them a forensic flavour reminiscent of 
Gladstone and Asquith. 

And the future ? Azafia has assured us that ‘ I] peut arriver 
n'import quot mais pas les Bourbons.’ Monarchists tell us that such 
phrases are not new, are, in fact, a repetition of what was said at 
the time of Isabella II.’s exile in 1868, and that six years later her 
son returned as a constitutional monarch. But the times, as 
our parents constantly tell us, have changed. Restorations are 
no longer fashionable. The personal character of King Alfonso 
commands to-day in Spain small respect, and the tremendous 
growth of organised Socialism, as well as the spread of the cinema, 
make a Bourbon restoration highly improbable for the present. 
Adherents of the old régime, however, assert that if the country 
were to fall into confusion, a dictatorship might then be found 
necessary to restore order, after doing which it might recall a 
member of the Bourbon family to the throne. Perhaps their 
wish is father to their thought. In any case, all this is in the 
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realms of fanciful improbabilities, and, as The Times correspondent 
has remarked, ‘ the part of a prophet is a thankless one in Spain,’ 
The unexpected, it is true, takes place in Spain, or appears to take 
place, at the most unexpected moment, and all large electorates, 
even that of England, change with unaccountable rapidity. Now, 
however, that Spain has been started on her path of democratic 
constitutional government the best that England can wish for her 
is that she may continue on this road without further obstruction 
or straying off along sidepaths, in the vain hope that they may be 
short cuts. There are no short cuts in history. Spain could not 
plunge straight from the eighteenth to the twentieth century by 
the agency of Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship. There is only one 
method of progress, the inevitability of gradualness. Ortega y 
Gasset has quoted in one of his speeches the words of Goethe: 
‘ Hay que hacer todo en la vida como hacen por el firmamento su 
marcha las estrellas ; sin prisa, pero sin pausa’ (‘ Our actions 
in life should be modelled on the stars who traverse the sky 
without haste, but without cessation ’), and they might well serve 
as a motto for the republic to-day. 

So the Spaniard, patient, courteous, individual, remains in his 
peculiar ethical isolation, prodded like a mule by the pens of 
innumerable journalists and writers. Some days he may read in 
the paper he has changed enormously, the next that he remains 
essentially the same ; and what is oddest is that both statements 
will be partially true. ‘ Aqui no pasa nada’ (‘ Here nothing 
happens ’) is the superscription on one side of the coin ; on the 
other is written ‘ Pero ocurre algo de vez en quando’ (‘ But some- 
thing occurs from time to time’). Whatever her form of govern- 
ment, the patient spirit of Spain, the spirit of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, of Unamuno, Pérez de Ayala, and Azaiia, will 
retain its unchanging primeval individuality—solitary, mystical, 
yet practical. A revolution was necessary in her history, as once 
it is necessary in the life of every man, when he may throw off the 
superfluous excrescences of atavistic traditions and step forth, 
boldly, naked, into a new world. Like the phoenix, Spain may rise 
from the ashes of Bourbon repression to soar upwards into a blue 
Castilian heaven of purer and more spiritual ether. 


Another Athens shall arise 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of its prime ; 
And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or Heaven can give. 


Puitie ROBINSON. 
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OTTAWA AND EMPIRE MIGRATION 


THOSE responsible for framing the agenda paper at an Imperial 
Conference may refuse to arrange for any formal discussion of 
population problems. They may justifiably feel that economics 
and trade questions, tariffs and markets, are the true basis upon 
which any return to prosperity must be founded. And it is true 
enough that Migration ebbs and flows, in sympathy with the tide 
of commercial welfare. Your prospective migrant takes courage 
to attempt betterment of his fortunes in the New World when 
good wages have heartened him in the Old. He shrinks within 
the defence of social services, as to a city of refuge, when lack of 
employment and of good food have eaten into his moral force. In 
this sense there is wisdom in maintaining that economic questions 
are the first line of advance, for promoting spread of population 
from an overcrowded centre to the undeveloped outskirts of the 
Empire. Lord Snowden lately declared that, apart from physical 
and moral deterioration, it is cheaper to maintain our unemployed 


in idleness than to spend money in finding them work. On the 


same principle, there is much to be said for first improving condi- 
tions of trade, which will then inevitably attract workers, and will 
enable capitalists in the Dominions to call for fresh supplies of 
labour. This is the view of economists and men concerned with 
what are called ‘ practical’ issues. We have yet to learn that 
the imponderable motives—psychology and philanthropy—are 
unpractical. But it is exactly that touch of wise philanthropy, 
recognising the moral claim to rescue, of those broken on the wheel 


- of industrial confusion, which makes the difference between a bene- 


ficent statesmanship and a heartless soviet, between the empire 
of Le Roi Soleil and a Victoria. On these grounds enthusiasts 
demand greater, if uneconomic, use of Empire settlement. 
Informal discussions between leaders from Africa, Austral- 
asia; Canada, and the Home Country will certainly be held at 
Ottawa, on a matter which many long-headed thinkers claim to 
be of first-rate importance. And the informal exchange of views 
may be more valuable than any full-dress debate or official 
agreement. Mr. Thomas will learn from Mr. Bruce more than 
can be told him by Whitehall, and Canada has very definite views 
169 
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to express. This, indeed, is a growing factor of future progress— 
the recognition by England that each Dominion has, after a 
century’s growth, developed its own national character and 
policy. Advice on migration, or any other question, which can be 
mistaken for dictation, is deeply resented. Leading statesmen of 
the Dominions are apt to be more imperially-minded than those 
whose outlook is limited to Westminster and a hasty trip overseas, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they stand astonished at the 
tone of the Report presented by Lord Astor’s Committee on 
Empire Migration. A more pessimistic and horizoned Jeremiad 
than the first half it would be hard to conceive of. And why? 
The authors of it are academic in their islanded limitations. They 
are guilty of two profoundly pernicious errors—the first, that 
machines are more important than men, the laws of political 
economy more availing than the dictates of humanity and good- 
will; the second, that the vested interests of this island need 
more defence, than the interests of Englishmen in widest com- 
monalty spread. This narrow outlook has sadly vitiated the 
value of an otherwise well-studied report. 

But you must ‘ verify your references’ if you would advise 
rightly. The master-truth in this regard is that ‘there is no 
wealth but life.’ The well-being of the Empire is bound up with 
spread of population. To any common-sense view it is abun- 
dantly plain that every fresh transference of 100,000 men to 
New South Wales increases pro tanto the consumption on the spot 
of locally produced food, leather and wool. It adds, so far as 
such an increment is finding occupation and paying its way, a 
revenue-producing power for the payment of taxes and lessening 
of debt burdens, and it lessens congestion at the centre. Much 
criticism, for an instance, has been advanced against the West 
Australian Group Settlements. The land allotted may have been 
badly chosen and badly administered. The cost of continuing 
the scheme may be prohibitive. An undue proportion of the 
settlers may have pulled up their stakes and deserted _half- 
developed farms. But they have in very large measure found 
other more satisfying occupation. They have adopted the con- 
ditions and become denizens (in the full sense of the word) of 
their new Dominion. As living men and women, with in many 
cases large growing families, they have become an invaluable 
asset to the Commonwealth. This writer saw them six years ago, 
when they had reacted with joy to the change of conditions, from 
over-infested Bermondsey or Woolwich to the rough hardihood 
of Denmark and kindred villages in the bush. You simply cannot 
estimate the value of such a. transfer of 6000 souls by ledger 
accountancy in pounds, shillings, and pence. Nor is there any 
yardstick available by which you can measure the total benefits 
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accruing to the transferees or the State which welcomed them. 
They are both blessed. Mazzini preached that the virtue of a 
people is shown by what it has done and suffered to bring home its 
conviction to others. Judged in this light, West Australia gave a 
self-sacrificing lead, and will not lose its reward. National pros- 
perity is sustained, not by gaining, but by giving. And that is a 
truth which we are much concerned for our statesmen to imple- 
ment. A certain type of religious enthusiast has at all times 
assumed that it will be heard by the powers that be, for its much 

ing. An early instance is the prophets of Baal, who leaped 
upon the altar which was made, when there was no voice nor any 
that answered. ‘O Baal, hear us!’ They have their modern 
followers in the type of mind which persists in the conviction that 
they can instruct the apparently uninstructed Almighty. His 
attention must be called to neglect of His duty. Other devotees 
of a like delusion base all their plans for Empire betterment upon 
presumed advantage to the Mother Country, or calculated backing 
of their own Dominion. This may be sound parish politics, but 
to call it Imperial statesmanship is a misnomer. Yet this is a 
main impression given by the first thirty pages of the Astor 
Report. And gentlemen who from the purlieus of Caxton Street 
and Whitehall think that they can divert the course of a nation’s 
hiving are singularly ignorant of their limitations. Basic laws and 
deep instincts will have their sway. When lemmings choose to 
fare forth in hordes from the shores of Norway, neither ocean nor 
tide can withstand their move. Man also is an animal, who 
migrates at his will and pleasure, in answer to an instinct which is 
as much beyond all calculations of statisticians and economists, 
as God’s Will is above man’s wishes. This is not to say that human 
instincts cannot be furthered by political means. Very sensibly 
they can; and to that portion of our subject we will presently 
return. For the moment we are anxious to gainsay a prevalent 
heresy that the migration period of the Anglo-Saxon is over. 
Because economic world conditions are at the moment. more 
difficult, because Dominion Governments are, for a season, unable 
to meet the cost of assisted migration, it is suddenly said that 
migration has definitely ceased. With such a negation of history 
no one who has first-hand knowledge of Dominion conditions can 
possibly agree. And let this be said in all seriousness. Know- 
ledge which is worth while cannot be gathered from a few months’ 
hasty trip to Australia or Canada. 

The Astor Report gives some backing to our main contention : 
‘We think it of great importance that a steady flow of British 
migrants to the Dominions should be maintained—though it 
seems likely to us that the future influence of economic forces will 
be predominantly adverse to the development of migration.’ 
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This is to dam the springs of enterprise with very faint support, 
and is in painful contrast to the high-hearted words of a previous 
Commission, that of the Industrial Transference Board (1928), 
It is fair, however, to add that the terms of reference in 1930 were 
‘to consider the question of migration from the United Kingdom 
to oversea parts of the Empire in its economic aspects : (a) in the 
immediate future ; and (d) over a longer period ; and to advise 
whether Governmnent action to stimulate such migration is 
economically or otherwise desirable.’ The terms have been 
deemed wide enough to allow discussion of falling birth-rate, 
from which the conclusion is drawn that our population in this 
island would begin to decline from about 1940, if the 1928 rate of 
emigration were to continue, and would become stationary by 
1950 if emigration ceased altogether. And it is assumed that a 
birth-rate tendency in this kingdom, comparable to that of France, 
will have a like sequel in lessening desire for migration. This 
is to ignore entirely the radical difference in national charac. 
teristics between ourselves and the French. ‘ From the economic 
standpoint,’ it.is observed, ‘even if a smaller population [in 
this Island] is desirable, emigration is a wasteful means of 
securing it.’ 

Again, a disgruntled cold douche of despair is contained in the 
statement, ‘ Whether assisted or unassisted, the emigrant tends 
in each category of the population to be the least obviously 
surplus—the standards imposed by the Dominions require a 
physical and intellectual capacity that is probably above the 
average—emigration draws unduly upon those elements of which 
this country has most need.’ The inference apparently is that 
this country should discourage migration of all but its less capable 
men and women. The supposed interests of the United Kingdom 
are to be counted more valuable than the undoubted interests of 
our adventurous young. This is narrow-minded timorousness of 
a most deplorable kind. It is as anti-Imperial and ultra-national- 
istic as can be. Almost it would seem as though a tariff wall 
was recommended to block over-enthusiastic oversea ventures. 
And this is exactly what the lover of humanity most indignantly 
resents. If he has real knowledge of the Dominions he is well 
assured that, in normal times, there are six times more chances 
in the New World for enterprise and industry to achieve dignity 
of independence than in the Old. His desire is to spread this 
knowledge, and to give overcrowded islanders the chance of 
enjoying these benefits. Incidentally, he is convinced that 
thereby backbone is given to the Imperial stock, a greater market 
opened to Empire commodities, and that the centre is strengthened 
by the prosperity of its extremities. The plea for support to 
vested interests in this country leaves him cold. Great Britain’s 
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welfare has never yet suffered by reason of ‘her generosity to 
others. Even this cautious Report admits that in recent years 
emigration has never risen as high as 1 per cent. of the population 
of working age, and on balance it is satisfied that ‘in present 
conditions of unemployment in Great Britain, emigration, 
regarded as a whole, is of definite economic advantage to the 
State.’ So much for its recommendations as to an immediate 
migration policy—i.e., for any present help in time of trouble. 
And it cannot be said that very much has, so far, been advanced 
worthy of even informal: discussion at Ottawa. 

When we come to Part II. it is a different story. The wiser and 
more far-seeing members of the Commission have taken control, 
and they put forward opinions which should arrest the attention 
of statesmen in Greater Britain. With its wide and sane outlook 
on Empire security and maintenance of British characteristics, 
its insistence upon the need of diversified careers, and its practical 
recommendations, the marvel is that both parts of the Report 
could have been issued at the same time by the same authors. 
It may well be that within the committee-room much more 
discrepancy of view was felt than was expressed in print. Here 
first of all is a word which seems to be the direct contradictory of 
what has been said as to the inevitable shrinkage of emigration. 
‘The discovery of new goldfields or of oil in Australia would 
cause a large inflow of population into the Commonwealth’ ; 
and in this connexion attention is drawn to the indirect but 
possibly great importance to migration of scientific research in 
the Dominions. It might have been added that this same scientific 
research is in Australia working a revolution in the stock and 
wheat raising industries. Mr. E. Tristram Crutchley, after 
studying problems on the spot, has reported on the enormous 
advance lately made in milk production by greater attention to 
breeding. It is known that vast districts of supposedly desert 
areas have now been opened to the plough and paying produc- 
tion of wheat. It is by no means unlikely that further research 
may discover how to find good use for stony wildernesses in the 
neglected back-blocks. 

The principle of most far-reaching potency in the practical 
recommendations—and they accord both with experience and 
with common sense—is that greater scope must be given to the 
energy of voluntary organisations. A Church, a society, a single 
enthusiast, can do better work in this field than State agencies. 
The one doeth the Will of God from the heart, the other per- 
formeth the behests of man from his head. One has no axe to 
grind save benefaction to his neighbour. The other is concerned 
to magnify his office and please his superiors. The one keeps in 
human touch with the living souls, sought out, commended and 
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shepherded. The other counts transference of so many units 
beyond the Line, to be the full extent of his task. Hence may we 
rejoice that more than a fifty-fifty contribution from State funds, 
for work properly done, is recommended. This, indeed, is but to 
call into action a universal rule. Public opinion backs, in the end, 
philanthropy which has been proved to be worth while. Individual 
initiative is in all fields of prime importance. In no realm of 
thought is the modern habit of standardised mass production so 
soul-killing as here. Instance after instance could be given of 
centralised am ation which has resulted in dull inefficiency. 
An all-important Grand Inquisitor succeeds in crushing the life 
out of a small organisation for the sake of his greater glory. He 
makes a desert and he calls it peace. But it is arid death. Many 
experts no less well informed than the Astor Commission have 
reached the same conclusion, as to the ineffectiveness of State 
agencies, by comparison with voluntary societies. 

Excluding for the moment, since management must wait on 
economics, heroic projects of mass migration such as the Salvation 
Army and Commissioner Lamb are best qualified to execute, 
voluntary schemes rank in something like the following order for 
cost and effectiveness : 

First, is the settling of whole families. This is the most 
difficult of all. For, in addition to cost of transport, a sphere of 
work, with a dwelling-house, must be found which is more or less 
permanent from the start; opportunities must be secured for 
schooling of the children, and medical care. But it is the natural 
method, seeing that parents have undertaken a great venture for 
the sake of their children. They may strike no great success for 
themselves, but their offspring, inured to Dominion conditions of 
life from early years, will without effort accommodate themselves 
to more hopeful surroundings. And they will do this under their 
natural guardians, who have taken big risks for their sake. Thisis 
the line of a scheme which was being supported by the St. George’s 
Day Fund of the Church of England Council, until conditions in 
Canada compelled surcease. It was suggested and commended by 
Lord Lovat, then Under-Secretary for the Dominions, and a similar 
policy has been followed with success by the Hudson Bay and 
Canadian Pacific Companies. This principle calls for considerable 
money capital, and a delay of ten to a dozen years before any 
family has grown to full citizenship. It is worth what it costs. It 
supports and blesses the most worthy instincts of enterprising 
parents. And of them there is still a plentiful supply. 

The second is so far like unto it that it builds entirely on 
the family sentiment, though in the case of Fairbridge it: is 
adopted parentage. In this scheme, by which children under 
fourteen years of age of both sexes are adopted by the Child 
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Emigration Society and brought’ up in West Australia, the 
maternal principle and scientific philanthropy are united. Three 
hundred and fifty orphans or unfortunate children, rescued from 
less happy conditions in our large towns, are planted, mothered, 
taught, each in a cheerful family of a dozen, on a farm of 3500 
acres in Bunbury Diocese. They drink in farming tastes with 
their morning milk, graduate insensibly from book lore to manual 
crafts and domestic science, till at eighteen they are in large 
demand as helpers in house and station throughout the State. 
They have grown into the atmosphere, been < salted’ to the 
climate, and soundly trained, with love, for their life work. 
Such a scheme is abundantly blessed, and is well seen. by 
authorities, governmental and social. Obviously, it is expensive 
and unhasty in operation. But it has at the finish done some- 
thing worthy, and the family wardship is continued through life. 
This model is rapidly ousting all the outworn types of soulless 
institution, whether at home or overseas. Dr. Barnardo, Waifs 
and Strays, Foundling Hospital, Masonic orphanages and the like, 
may all, as occasion serves, be willing to follow a model which 
encourages migration in its best form, and sweetens life for the 
less completely blessed. When. there is a Fairbridge school in half 
the States of the Dominions, 20,000 well-grounded citizens every 
year will have been prepared for joy in open-air work. 

Single women, perhaps, rank next in value as migrants to the 
New World. They are a focus of stability and high-spirited 
endurance. With few exceptions, Mr. Crutchley found that they 
had readily adapted themselves to conditions during the last 
most difficult years in Australia. Herodotus remarked centuries 
ago on their inevitable attraction in this. special connexion, 
emphasising the unchanging truth that the unit of society is not a 
man oy a woman, but a man anZ a woman. The shortage of 
females in certain of the newer States and their surplusage in the 
Old World point to the value of encouraging their transference 
at all costs. Single men of like age fail to assimilate novel 
surroundings with the same sure touch. Boys of under twenty, 
who have been proceeding to Canada and Australasia in con- 
siderable numbers until the depression closed down the openings, 
present another set of problems. In times of normal prosperity 
they are eagerly sought for as helpers on up-country farms. 
They are more biddable and willing to face the monotonous grind 
of hard toil than the native-born of Australia and Canada, who, 
in the second or third generation, gravitate with avidity to the 
easier life of towns. With particular good luck, good health and 
careful saving of their wages, they may hope, as to a small 
percentage of them, to establish their independence on a small 
holding within ten or a dozen years. Their outstanding capital 
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‘being industry, enterprise and character, more clamant than most 
needs is the supply, to those who have justified that confidence, 
of money capital for development of their farms. Without this 
help from State banks in prosperous times, or from a generous 
system of loans, a large proportion of them are unlikely to rise 
above the status of agricultural labourers. And this, for the 
English public school boy, whose training and energy is an 
enormous asset to the New World, is an unattractive prospect 
to his parents. Even more important than the supply of money 
capital at the ripe moment is the need for supply of that fatherly 
or elder-brotherly oversight which, for want of a better word, 
is called ‘ after-care.’ Advice, sympathy, guidance, occasional 
succour in cases of misfit or unemployment, sweating or injustice, 
can prevent what easily grows into a tragedy, where there is no 
parental influence to soften the prickles of difficulty. 

These are the main lines along which voluntary organisations 
can work for doubling the outposts at the economic front. It 
may well be that all Governments will be slow during the next 
years to do more than subvent such schemes as, emanating from 
an individual brain and being launched by private enterprise, 
have proved their abiding worth. The Fairbridge farm of the 
Child Emigration Society is such a scheme, and continues to 
receive the support, even in the worst times, of Home and 
Dominion Governments. This is sound wisdom, for many experts 
look to see no recurrence of State-assisted migration of the usual 
‘kind. None the less, they welcome the recommendation that, 
where a Church or other voluntary agency has shown, im petto, 
that it can ‘deliver the goods,’ assistance from Government 
funds should not be limited to the fifty-fifty arrangement : the 
full cost should then be borne. The day of over-wide unscientific 
outpouring of subventions is passed, but, with the necessary 
curtailment of private resources owing to increased taxation and 
other causes, there will be absolute need that well-tried schemes 
should be publicly financed projects. This is payment by results 
on safe lines. The El Dorado Settlement demonstrates the power 
of a single brain to initiate a success from the good store of 
volunteers who are always awaiting their chance 

The Report rightly refuses to evade real issues which are 
portentous. ‘The reservation of Australia as a field for British 
settlement can only be justified if settlement is maintained on a 
reasonable scale. . . . The position of Australia has already been 
a matter of concern [brought up at the League of Nations], and 
the maintenance of substantial migration from Great Britain to 
Australia may prove vital in the long run to the avoidance of 
serious international issues.’ This is plain speaking of a kind 
which does not commonly appear in print, least of all in a Govern- 
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ment publication. And it is needed. Few of the 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 of British stock in Australia have realised that Darwin, 
their most northerly port, is sixty hours’ sail nearer to Yokohama 
than it is to Melbourne. Singapore and Yokohama may be taken 
to be centres round which 900,000,000, half the population of the 
earth, revolve. The cultural effect upon the East of 60,000,000 
or even of 30,000,000 white men settled in the Island Continent 
should be considered ; and the insurance value of such a manning 
of the wastes is one of the issues towards which improved 
propaganda literature should be directed. All that a man hath 
will he give for his life. Even the less far-seeing politicians of 
Canberra would welcome discussion on such lines at Ottawa, and 
again in London. Dominion statesmen are not blind to world 
movements. Canada, if it will give effect to the strong desire to 
stock its prairies with British blood, may well consider whether 
she must maintain her rule of enforcing apprenticeship on 
the land before the often inevitable drift to the cities occurs. 
Secondary industries need man-power, and the thorough technical 
training more readily obtainable in the Old World, if they are 
to attract capital and become established. The most hopeful 
development of Empire settlement may well be precisely in this 
direction. The wool clip and raw leather of Australia will not for 
all time be brought 12,000 miles across the ocean to be made up 
into blankets, suits of clothes, and boots, before re-export. The 
fight Bradford climate will be sought and found in the Common- 
wealth, and the appropriate workers sent for, to operate manu- 
facture on the spot. The one exception allowed by John Stuart 
Mill to the levils of protective tariffs is in the case of young 
colonies fighting to defend their infant industries. We may 
believe, with the first half of the Report, that ‘ it is hardly likely 
that large-scale emigration would be economically advantageous 
to us {7.e., Great Britain] as a long-period policy.’ We may, on 
the other hand, assert that the gradual transference of some 
tnillions of men and women to larger space, even at some cost to 
home industries, would be a mighty boon to the whole Empire. 

Social services in the Old World are, indeed, more extensive 
than in the New, because they are more essential to life and 
health. With the faint-hearted this doubtless acts as a deterrent 
from migration. It does not at all affect the courageous and 
enterprising. At the moment ‘the Dominions may appear to 
offer as an immediate prospect, a life more precarious and with 
fewer amenities than that which they must leave behind.’ The 
Statement might well be the slogan for a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Migration. In the long view this allegation of ‘ fewer 
amenities ’ would not be accepted by those who have real first- 


hand knowledge. The English race, wherever settled, 7 most 
Vor. CXII—No. 666 
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decidedly where most sparse, can produce social amusements, 
sport and recreation, to offset ordinary deprivations. Such an 
invention as ‘ wireless ’ has halved isolation in the bush, and air- 
craft enable children to travel hundreds of miles weekly to their 
school. The author of Farmer’s Glory has recorded his sheer 
- regret at having to leave a lonely hard-driven selection in Mani- 
toba, small though his worldly prospects appeared. The five 
months snow, with its clogging handicap, its intervals of sport 
and monotonous loneliness, exercised an attraction, magnified by 
the creative zest of ploughing virgin acres, which countervailed 
the sedate security of Wiltshire. Adventures are to the adven- 
turous, and joy of existence is a heritage of the joyous. Intensified 
interest in work is worth more than money-bags. 

There are those in the crowded ranks of the industrial world 
who feel that no discoverable niche allows them to develop a per- 
sonality which shies at convention and resents the commonplace. 
There is, we are convinced, a growing percentage among our 
urban dwellers whose taste for Nature in the wild, for strong 
battling with the vast forces of drought and bush fire, of deluge 
and distances, sweetens all the handicaps of insecurity and the 
unknown. It is a great merit of the Report that it recognises the 
right of these rebels against ultra-normal sameness to satisfy their 
cravings by settlement in the Dominions. They are called to be 
pioneers and blazers of the trail, the sharpshooter advance- 
guard of the community. Very wisely, it would have them 
encouraged and helped. Variety of career is real enrichment of 
life. Those of this type who fit into no mould, preferring to be 
the architects of their own fortunes, give small trouble to ‘ after- 
care’ agents. They will ‘make good’ in their own appointed 
way, counting that for success which others undervalue, while 
they develop a resourcefulness and resilience of character which 
is essential wealth. It is childish to imagine that these men, the 
salt of the earth, are adversely affected by ‘ absence of amenities’ 
and the precariousness which is their only certainty. By such 
things such men live. It is right that their réle should be officially 
recognised, for they are the true successors of the adventurers 
who first staked out our claims. If the criticism of the Social 
Service Council in Canada is well grounded, that insufficient care 
in the selection of its boy settlers has been used at the home 
base, the real moral is thatyAr choices should be given the prize 
of occupying the front line. Not yet is the baleful theory dead, 
that misfits in England will fill the bill in the Dominions. Aus- 
tralian and Canadian authorities have had bitter experience to 
teach them the exact opposite. And they are strong enough to 
insist on their opinion being enforced. 

Much has been learned from the mistakes of the last six years. 
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Never again may ill-considered shovelling of untrained men upon 
ill-chosen plots be allowed to wreck lives by the hundred. Com- 
mendation and after-care, inspired by a sympathy rooted in 
altruistic motive, far to seek in State services, must be the ground 
principle of future work. Selection of the fittest volunteers spells 
welcome and success, and it will need to be backed by money 
capital. The Church of the nation is the greatest potential engine 
for the spread of true information and the creation of enthusiasm. 
In spite of the noble lead given by its Primate, it has failed 
hitherto to rise to the occasion. One clear call from Ottawa might 
ce galvanise its dry bones into life. But let no man say 
that this whole question is not the outstanding problem of the 
moment, or that the situation is not instinct with the fullest hope. 
There are 11,500,000 square miles over which the British flag 
flies, and more than 1,000,000 of them were added between 
1879-1889. Rome never had more than 2,500,000 square miles 
of country in all. In dealing with alien races she probably suc- 
ceeded better than we. Our particular task of filling up vacant 
acres, as a pledge of permanent Empire, never faced them. 
A far-seeing business man has lately written : 


No adjustment of tariffs—not even the total abandonment of tariffs, 
desirable as that would be—and no conceivable improvement in world 
conditions will entirely solve our unemployment problem at home or in 
the Dominions. Unemployment will not be abolished in the great cities 
of Australia, Canada and the other Dominions until the great, almost 
illimitable, natural resources of these countries are developed, as they can 
only be by a great increase of population. They need immigration and on 
a large scale. Only a short view can fail to see this. We in Britain need 
emigration: whatever happens, full employment will not be found at 
home, in our time, for a large proportion of our unemployed. 

Working capital is necessary. . . . Untrained immigrants without 
capital, who would possibly add to the unemployed in their cities, will not 
be admitted to the Dominions. But immigrants with sufficient capital will 
be welcome. ... 

I am well aware that the capital required to deal adequately with the 
mutual problem will, if the problem be faced, be very large, and will have 
to be borrowed. But the mutual benefit that will accrue will justify 
the large expenditure and it will come back. The alternative will be 
much more costly in the long run. The provision of such necessary 
capital is of supreme importance to the Empire; and neither our 
unemployment problem at home nor that of the Dominions will be solved 
without it 


Here speaks the sane prophet who deserves study. Shall he 
be vox clamantis in deserto? Not, we may be certain, when a 
better instructed public opinion, here and overseas, has grasped 
the facts. 
ARTHUR G. B. WEST. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KASHMIR 


THE State of Jammu and Kashmir covers an area of 84,258 square 
miles. Excepting a strip of level land along the Punjab border, it 
is almost entirely mountainous, and can boast of some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. It has.a total population of some 
3,750,000 souls, Its geographical position, as well as its political 
status amongst the Indian States, is of very great importance to 
the future political and economic development of India as a whole, 
The State till recently has not attracted so much public attention 
as it deserves. Tourists visit Kashmir in large numbers from 
all parts of the world every summer to enjoy its natural scenery, 
its wonderful climate, and the abundant facilities it affords for all 
kinds of sport. In rank the Maharaja of Kashmir holds the fourth 
place amongst the Indian Princes, but, the people being backward 
in education and the country undeveloped, the great possibilities 
that this great land possesses have not as yet been fully realised, 
either in India or abroad. 

The ethnographic and political history of Kashmir is most 
interesting. Over 75 per cent. of the whole State population are 
Mohamedans and the remainder chiefly Hindus. The Mohame- 
dans have been as much in the shade as Hindus are in States 
ruled by Mohamedans. Sir Francis Younghusband in his book 
on Kashmir says : 


The inhabitants were not, however, always Mohamedans. Originally 

they were Hindus. It was only in the fourteenth century that they were 
converted—mostly by force—to become Mohamedans. The present 
indigenous Hindus of the valley are generally known as pandits, and 
Kashmir pandits are well known over India for their acuteness and subtlety 
of mind, their intelligence and quick-wittedness. 
The ruling family is an alien in Kashmir, as it comes, not from 
the valley itself, but from Jammu. Mr. Biscoe, who has worked 
for over thirty years for the Kashmiris, in his book Kashmir in 
Sunlight and Shade describes the Kashmiris in the following 
terms : 

The ordinary Kashmiri such as I have known for thirty years is a 


coward, a man with no self-respect and deceitful to a degree, and I perhaps 
may write with a clear conscience, for I have told this to all classes of them 
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to their faces times without number, and, to give them all credit, they 
never resent it, because they know it is true. Kashmir has been conquered 
and reconquered by invaders, who have murdered, oppressed and enslaved 
their ancestors, and so ground the life and heart out of them that their 
better selves have been crushed. 


It will obviously be beyond the scope of this article to give an 
historical account of several successive dynasties which ruled over 
Kashmir. Sir Francis Younghusband says : 


The normal state of Kashmir for many centuries, except in the intervals 

when a strong, firm ruler came to the front, was a state of perpetual 
intrigue and assassination, of struggles with brothers, cousins, uncles, 
before a chief even came to the throne ; of fights for power with ministers, 
with the military, with the ‘ nobles’ when he was on it ; of constant fear 
of poisoning and assassination ; of wearying petty internecine wars, and 
of general discomfort, uncertainty, and unrest. 
The Moghuls conquered Kashmir in 1586, and their rule was fairly 
just and enlightened. With the decay of the Moghul Empire, 
Kashmir fell once more into wild disorder, and when in 1750 it 
came under the Afghans the oppression of the Hindus was at its 
highest. Forcible conversion to Islam made many leave the 
country, and a,number of Hindus were killed. It was Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu who saved Kashmir from the Afghans, 
and it was he who founded the present ruling dynasty. Under 
the Treaty of Lahore the Sikhs ceded to the British the provinces 
of Kashmir and Hazara, and the British in March 1846 signed a 
separate treaty with Raja Gulab Singh for which they transferred 
and made over Kashmir to him after receiving payment of 
95 lakhs of rupees (then about £750,000). Before Raja Gulab 
Singh acquired actual possession, however, he had to apply to 
the British Government to aid him to establish his rule. At that 
time the economic position of the country was deplorable. The 
Government took from two-thirds to three-fourths of the gross 
produce of the land, corruption was rampant amongst officials, 
and the Government held a monopoly in the sale of grain. During 
the time of Gulab Singh’s successor, Rambir Singh, considerable 
improvement was made in the administration, which was further 
developed during the time of the late Sir Pertap Singh. Sir 
Walter Lawrence, as Settlement Commissioner, rendered the most 
signal service to the Kashmiris. The revenue demands of the 
State were fixed in cash, and its share was also greatly reduced, 
Sir Francis Younghusband in a significant conclusion to the his- 
torical chapter in his book says : 

The history of the people has shown that there is latent in them much 
ability and taste, but that they have always prospered most when most 
subjected to the influences of the great world outside Kashmir. Those 
influences are now strong upon the country, and the future prosperity of 
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the people will very largely depend upon how they meet and profit by 
them. Needless to add, a weighty responsibility lies also upon the British 
Government that it should guide their destinies aright. 


Sir Walter Lawrence in his book The India we Served gives a 
graphic account of the state of Kashmir when he went as Settle- 
ment Commissioner in the following words : 


My object was to encourage the peasants to cultivate their fine land, 
and to restore the land revenues of Kashmir. The object of the pandits 
was simply to take the best of the land and to force the Moslem cultivators 
to work for nothing. The wicked system of forced labour had ruined the 
country, and as I settled in each division of the valley the revenue that the 
villagers were to pay, ir. cash, and not as heretofore in kind, not to middle- 
men pandits, but to the State, I set free the villagers from the crush- 
ing exactions which were enforced by the privileged classes under the 
tyrannous system known as Begar. 


When Sir Walter Lawrence was working in Kashmir the Maharaja 
had been deposed temporarily, and a State Council was appointed 
with Raja Amar Singh, father of the present Maharaja, as Presi- 
dent, and during the latter part of Sir Pertap Singh’s reign the 
present Maharaja was the senior and Foreign Minister. 

The foregoing brief historical summary is intended to convey 
to the reader the several vicissitudes through which this beautiful 
country has passed. And if, as Biscoe said, the manhood has 
been crushed out of the Kashmiris through centuries of oppres- 
sion, how is it that they were able to organise themselves and 
forcibly to resist Sir Hari Singh’s Government in a manner which 
has necessitated a general overhauling of the whole administra- 
tion from top to bottom? No ruler of an Indian State inherited 
such a wonderful legacy of a kingdom fraught with such 
momentous possibilities from his predecessors as Sir Hari Singh. 
Personally endowed with great energy, shrewd common sense, and 
a fine personality, the present Ruler had immense opportunities 
of bringing contentment and happiness amongst the miserable 
people of Kashmir, both Hindu and Moslem, who have been 
morally and materially depressed for several centuries. 

During the past twelve months events in Kashmir have 
attracted a great deal of public attention, and at one time the 
situation in Kashmir, as well as in Jammu, was so serious that it 
became necessary for the Ruler to seek military assistance from 
the Paramount Power to deal with the troubles that arose in 
respect of his internal administration. Early this year there were 
many wild rumours as to the situation and much speculation in 
this country as to the genesis of these troubles, Since then the 
situation has become easier owing to certain changes in the 
personnel of His Highness’s Government, the introduction of 
British officers as Ministers, and the appointment of two commis- 
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sions of inquiry which sat one after the other in quick succession 
—one presided over by Mr. Middleton, of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the other by Mr. Glancy, also of the same Service, the main 
object of the investigation by these two Commissions being to 
inquire into the grievances of the people, and to suggest remedies: 
Owing to the violent nature of the disturbances last year, in the 
course of which there were serious conflicts between the State 
forces and the people, and the serious aggravation of communal 
trouble that took place subsequently, His Highness’s Government 
were compelled, after all the resources at their disposal had been 
exhausted, to apply to the British Government for help and advice. 
In the exercise of power at the disposal of His Highness every 
available means, both in the civil as well as in the military organisa- 
tion of the State, had been utilised. As a last resort, the Kashmir 
troops being unable to cope with the situation, the British troops 
had to be requisitioned from the Punjab. A wave of discon- 
tent almost akin to religious fanaticism prevailed amongst the 
Moslems in British India, who organised bands to march into 
Kashmir with the ostensible object of helping their co-religionists, 
who were believed to be labouring under serious disadvantages. 
The Middleton Commission devoted its attention primarily to the 
rioting and mob violence and the alleged excesses on the part of 
His Highness’s military and police forces, but, as this inquiry did 
not give general satisfaction, His Highness appointed a second 
Commission to inquire into the grievances of his subjects and to 
suggest remedial measures. Both Mohamedans and Hindus were 
represented on this Commission, but the Hindu members subse- 
quently withdrew. Mr. Glancy, who is an officer of the Political 
Department of the Government of India and had some years ago 
official connexion with the State as one of its Ministers, was 
chairman, and had therefore considerable local experience. 
The Sikhs, who constitute a minority in the State, were not 
represented, but they took their grievances direct to the British 
Prime Minister, Colonel Colvin, who was recently appointed in 
succession to the Hindu Prime Minister, Raja Sir Hari Kishen 
Kaul. This gentleman is a Kashmiri pandit with a brilliant 
record in the Punjab Civil Service, and he was appointed Prime 
Minister during the disturbances of 1931, when the Maharaja felt 
powerless to direct affairs as his own Prime Minister. This 
appointment did not satisfy the Moslems, who demanded his 
immediate removal. The Maharaja, however, did not then comply 
with the request, although he made a change a few months later, 
and appointed a British officer as his Prime Minister. 

The Glancy Commission gives the public an idea of the nature 
of the long-standing grievances through its voluminous report. 
This shows an impartial inquiry into the complaints of both the 
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Hindus and the Moslems, and deals with matters which for the 
most part affect the social and economic status of the latter 
in the State. These matters, however, do not appear to be 
connected with the direct causes that led to the serious dis- 
turbances last year, although some of them may lie at the root of 
the discontent and bitterness caused by the general policy of the 
State in regard to the liberty of the Moslems, and the proprietary 
rights of the agriculturists. The State records of the past five 
years will show, however, that His Highness’s Ministers have on 
various occasions dealt with many such questions in an advisory 
capacity, but the people knew nothing about the recommenda- 
tions, which never saw the light of day or reached the stage of 
final decision. With the experience I gained in two years in 
Kashmir as Foreign Minister, I have reason to state that the 
patient and law-abiding subjects of His Highness of all classes 
almost came to the brink of despair owing to procrastination, 
uncertainty, the want of decision and the intrigue in the public 
administration of the country. The fact was that the administra- 
tion was so over-centralised that it gave an unlimited scope to 
corruption and injustice, thereby causing grave hardship, due in 
part to the slow grinding of the machine. The rising in Kashmir, 
therefore, is not so sudden an explosion as many people are led 
to believe, nor has it anything to do with the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment. It is partly the repercussion of events in British India, 
but mainly the result of the cumulative effect of many curious 
anomalies and anachronisms in the administration of the State. 
Though in some matters the Maharaja showed great industry and 
expedition, the flood overtook the Government when it was least 
expected; to come down in torrents in the same manner as the 
rains from heaven caused the whole valley of Kashmir to be 
flooded with such serious loss of life and property in 1928. It 
must be admitted also that the Maharaja did not always take the 
advice of his constitutional advisers, and thus ignored the very 
sound counsel of Lord Irwin given at a State banquet during his 
Viceroyalty, that the Rulers, once they appoint their Ministers 
after careful selection, should repose absolute trust in them. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that in regard to many of the 
grievances of the people, especially those relating to the form 
of government, the retrenchment of needless expenditure, the 
absence of facilities for making representations, the corruption 
in the public services, the inadequate facilities for the educa- 
tion of the masses and the impartial recruitment to the State 
services of all grades, the Maharaja was continuously kept 
informed of the needs of the administration. But he preferred to 
follow the line of his own judgment. 

One of the untoward political events in Kashmir in recent 
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years was the disciplinary action taken by His Highness against 
those who were instrumental in presenting a petition to the 
Viceroy when he visited Kashmir in 1926) Two of the most 
influential Moslem jagirdars were deprived of their places in the 
Durbar and their property was confiscated. It was after repeated 
representations from these individuals, and also considerable 
agitation in the Press outside Kashmir, that His Highness decided 
to cancel his order and restore the privileges as well as the jagirs- 
to the aggrieved parties. The feeling that was roused amongst 
the Mohamedan inhabitants of the Kashmir State by this 
political act was minimised at the time, but it had a far-reaching 
effect on the minds of the Kashmir Moslems as well as on their 
co-religionists in British India. Owing to the enforcement of a 
rigorous control over the Press and also over individuals who 
contributed articles thereto, there was no possible opportunity 
for the ventilation of popular grievances within the State, with 
the result that most of the public agitation was conducted 
outside the borders by partisan newspapers in the Punjab. 
His Highness’s Government made it a deliberate policy to exclude 
from circulation all newspapers printed in the Punjab that con- 
tained any criticisms of his administration. This order might not 
unreasonably have been applied in occasional specific instances 
owing to the personal nature of the attacks on the Maharaja, but 
its general application was resented by the Moslems of all classes, 
by landlords as well as by agriculturalists and artisans. His 
Highness must be credited with the best of intentions and with a 
very progressive and enlightened policy, when one considers some 
of the measures introduced by him during the first three years 
of his rule. But even these measures failed to recognise local 
conditions. Grave hardships resulted from their sudden enforce- 
ment, and corruption and intrigue were brought into play amongst 
the officials, who were entrusted with the enforcement of the 
measures without adequate supervision and control. The 
Ministers had really no power over th. officers working under 
them, for the Maharaja continued to be his own Prime Minister 
till the disturbances broke out. Yet he could not possibly attend 
to the volume of routine that was submitted to him or to the 
larger problems worked out by the several committees of Ministers 
which he set up for deliberation and advice. 

Last year, when the Round Table Conference was holding 
its session in London, some of the influential Moslem delegates 
showed considerable concern in regard to the internal situation in 
Kashmir, and even gave expression to opinions which caused an 
alarm in the minds of their fellow Hindu delegates, as if the whole 
agitation were due to a Pan-Islamic movement. In that connexion 
correspondence was published in the British Press, and I then took 
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the opportunity, provided by knowledge of the local conditions in 

Kashmir, of removing this misapprehension, and published in the 
Manchester Guardian a letter from which I may with advantage 
give the following quotation : 


The Kashmir subjects of His Highness are the most simple-minded and 
law-abiding people in the whole of India. They are easily governed and 
have laboured for centuries under the influence of the Kashmiri pandits, 
whose brain dominated the affairs of every village in the valley. The 
people are illiterate and economically depressed. If there is any general 
dissatisfaction owing to long-standing grievances, the Moslems outside can 
have no direct hand in its expression. The Kashmiris are not in. close 
touch with their co-religionists outside Kashmir. They do not read news- 
papers, being illiterate, and the Press in the State is under strict ownership. 
The few Lahore newspapers that ventilate Moslem grievances have, rightly 
or wrongly, been interdicted within the State as being personally hostile to 
the Maharaja. Whether Pan-Islamic propaganda exists in Western Asia 
or in other parts of India itself is a question that does not arise, though 
with my study of some of the conditions of Moslem countries during my 
travels I am inclined to the opinion that it is a mere bogy raised by mis- 
chievous people aiming at the disturbance of the peace of the world. : 


To sum up the position so far as the internal administration of 
the State is concerned, an impartial observer may, perhaps, with- 
out prejudice judge the present Maharaja, not as the cause, but 
the victim of circumstances. Be that as it may—and on this 


point opinions may differ—the Kashmir administration is now 
being tightened up with British aid. Although the British 
Government intervened, not suo motu, but at the request of the 
Maharaja, a grave question involving a new precedent which has 
now been established arises—namely, is the Paramount Power, 
after the grievances of subjects over a period of years have 
been disregarded, to come to the aid of the ruling Prince, and 
virtually take over the reins when they rise in protest? The 
policy of non-intervention was first laid down during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Minto in his famous Udaipur speech. If the 
Princes want a minimum of interference, and yet when they are 
in trouble with their people they invoke the aid of the Paramount 
Power, wherein lies their sovereign authority; and when they 
enter the Federal Constitution, will they not be mere pawns in 
the game under the new Constitution ? 

There is, however, a more important aspect of the Kashmir 
problem generally overlooked, and this has special reference to 
the frontier policy of Kashmir. The frontiers of Kashmir abut 
on five sovereignties, including three empires. The foreign policy 
of the State has been, till the accession of the present Maharaja, 
more or less under the direct control of the British Government. 
The political agency at Gilgit has been entrusted during the past 
several years with the important duty of watch and ward over 
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the frontiers and of carrying out the policy of conciliation in 
respect of border chiefs, some of whom, but not all, are in a posi- 
tion of subordination to the Kashmir Maharaja, and who are 
without exception Moslems. In the past a spirit of co-operation 
between British and Kashmir authorities has characterised policy 


in regard to the frontiers of Kashmir, though the direction lay 


with the British. Even the financial expenditure has been divided 
between the two in the proportion of half and half. Latterly there 
has been a tendency in the State to assume a greater responsibility 


in regard to Kashmir’s frontier policy, to belittle the importance 


of these chiefs, and thus some unrest has been caused within this 
area, which is a source of danger to India as a whole. This subject 
is of sufficient importance for public discussion in India, but 
neither the Government of India nor the Kashmir Government 
has ever given it the publicity which it requires. History may 


perhaps prove one day that the determination of such matters of 


policy im camera, and without instructing the public, has been 
lacking in statesmanship and forethought. 

There are many matters connected with the Kashmir frontier 
which are necessarily secret, but there are others which can be 
studied with reference to public documents and treaties. I will 
refer only to the latter to indicate the necessity for revision of the 
frontier policy of Kashmir, a necessity which will be obvious in 
the light of the recent disturbances in the State, and the unrest 
which prevails outside its borders. Having visited Russia, and 
also studied the problem of Soviet influence in Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and China, I have reason to believe that Soviet 
influence is bound to increase in Central Asia, and has to be 
carefully watched. A weak internal Government in Kashmir is 
therefore sure to act and react on the frontier. No more states- 
manlike policy could have been pursued by Lord Willingdon’s 
Government than to strengthen the hands of the Maharaja by 
lending him competent British advisers to assist him to govern. 
It is hoped that the frontier policy in the State will soon be brought 
into line with the general British policy of guard and defence, con- 
ciliation and maintenance of goodwill with friendly tribes and 
chiefs over the Kashmir border, who should be encouraged and 
helped to rally as real allies and friends, both to the British 
Government and the Maharaja of Kashmir. . This can only be 
done by a revision of the existing arrangements relating to the 
Gilgit Agency, and by placing the frontier policy of Kashmir 
beyond the jurisdiction of the future Federal Government. The 
formation of Soviet republics in Central Asia and the develop- 
ments in the Russo-Chinese and Afghan borders have to be con- 
stantly watched. Judging from recent experience, it seems 
imperative that undivided British control should be provided for, 
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and the British military expert authority, and not a joint agency 
as now exists, should be invested with this responsibility under a 
new treaty, to remain unaffected by the new Federal Constitu- 
tion that is shortly coming into existence in India. Another 
alternative that suggests itself is that the whole of the Gilgit 
Agency might be transferred to the North-West Frontier Province, 
There are grave dangers that have to be guarded against the 
spread of Bolshevist influence along the Kashmir frontiers which 
abut on Afghanistan, the Russian Pamirs, and Chinese Turkistan. 
Unrest amongst the frontier tribes and chiefs over the border, 
many of whom are under the suzerain authority of the Kashmir 
Ruler, should be guarded against. When the Gilgit Agency was 
established in 1877 the principal object was ‘ to collect and enable 
the British Government to obtain early and authentic information 
of the cause of events in the frontier districts of Kashmir, and to 
establish friendly relations with the communities of the frontier,’ 
The effect of the recent internal troubles in the State on the fron- 
tier chiefs and communities can very well be imagined. The 
allegiance of the small frontier States to the Kashmir Maharaja 
will soon be an historic fiction, unless the whole position is 
reviewed in the light of recent events, In a recent book on Tie 
Problem of the North-West Frontier+ Mr. C. Collin Davies has 
exhaustively dealt with the menace from Central Asia and con- 
sidered all questions affecting the defence of India as having a 
very important bearing on the political problem. The urgent 
problem of Kashmir, which is an all-India problem, is to give the 
subjects of the Maharaja a just and firm Government and ade- 
quately to guard the Kashmir frontiers. The Kashmir Rulers 
have not been able to provide these at any stage during her past 
history, and now the repercussion of the communal differences in 
British India are having a further disturbing effect upon the 
people. ‘ A weighty responsibility lies on the British Government 
that it should guide their destinies aright.’ No truer words were 
said. The State administration has now. virtually passed into 
British hands, but how long such a situation can continue without 
violating the very principle of autonomy, the essence of the 
Federal Constitution, is a serious question. The frontier policy 
of Kashmir and the adequate protection of Moslem interests are 
delicate problems. One cannot be blamed if the lessons. of 
Kashmir are quoted as the strongest justification for the conclu- 
sions of the Simon Report, both as regards the Federal plan and 
the communal problem. 

The greatest of Indian patriots, Gokhale, said that the attain- 
ment of a democratic form of self-government depends on the 
average strength, character and capacity of the people. The 

2 Cambridge University Press. 
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problem in Kashmir is being further complicated by the promise 
of a Legislative Assembly on a communal basis and the appoint- 
ment of a Franchise Committee, when the very requisites which 
Gokhale emphasises—namely, universal elementary education, 
the improvement of the condition of the peasantry, higher educa- 
tion, the building up of the industrial strength of the country, 
and the promotion of closer relations between different com- 
munities—are lacking. I have always. stood for a closer associa- 
tion of the people with the administration of Indian States. 
Kashmir to-day is half a century behind any British Indian 
province, and some of the advanced Indian States. A speedy 
redress of both Hindu and Mohamedan grievances by the Govern- 
ment before any Assembly on a communal. basis is established 
seems to be imperative for the full restoration of public con- 
fidence. The geographical position of Kashmir is a problem by 
itself, and through the gradual weakening of British power in the 
Indian subcontinent Kashmir will be more than ever subject to 
the same vicissitudes that have blotted her history and marred 
her progress before the advent of British rule in India. The 
solution of Kashmir’s external problem is a new treaty between 
the Maharaja and the British Government under which frontier 
defence is transferred entirely to the British, thereby ensuring an 
effective resistance to all foreign aggression and internal intrigues 
with foreign enemies. Without these being safeguarded, India will 
break up as did the Roman Empire, federation or no federation. 
Internally there should be an exclusive Indian Raj in Kashmir as 
in all other Indian States, and no compromise or temporary 
sacrifice of the vital principle which governs the general policy 
telating to them. Dual responsibility for autonomous States must 
end in a ghastly failure. Indian States should be allowed to work 
out their own salvation or pass out of existence if the Princes fail 
to justify themselves in the eyes of their subjects. It is, indeed, 
interesting to speculate what the future Federal Government in 
India will do when such justification is lacking. Will the policy 
be deposition or annexation ? 
ALBION BANERJI. 
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FILMS AND THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


Untiz recently the film world had come only very spasmodically 
to my notice—less through any form of ‘snobbery’ about the 
matter than through the fact that, sitting regularly in a theatre 
for four or five evenings a week, as a dramatic critic must, I had 
had neither the time nor the inclination to spend a fifth and sixth 
cooped up ina cinema. I had seen a few films, often at year-long 
intervals. D. W. Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation was a youthful 
memory. Later I had seen another Griffith film, in which I 
seem to remember little Lilian Gish, strapped to an iceberg, 
cruelly set to float over Niagara in a snowstorm, to the great 
pity and terror of an audience. And I remember thinking, my 
head still being full of the theatre, ‘To do that for three 
performances a day must be a strenuous life ; these film actresses 
earn their money!’ and then recollecting that, thanks to the 
magic of the new medium, a feat once achieved was achieved 
for all time. Miss Gish had only to float over Niagara once— 
provided that she and the camera and Niagara got it right—and 
her screen image would continue to float over it three times a 
day for all eternity, and in fifty different cinemas. (This last 
consideration is, of course, the basic foundation of the cinema’s 
world-vogue. A film actress is as ‘real’ and palpable—or at 
least as comparatively real and as comparatively palpable—in a 
fifth-rate cinema in Budapest as she is to the audience at a 
so-called New York ‘ premiére.’ The same strip of film embodies 
her. It is possible to travel, as I once travelled, down the whole 
eastern border of Europe from north to south, and from frozen 
Riga through mid-European Vienna down to Asiatic Constanti- 
nople, to see the same three or four names blazing in sky-signs 
above each capital—Greta Garbo, Brigitte Helm and Anna May 
Wong. . . . The celebrity of the film star is quite unlike anything 
ever enjoyed by any public character or performer before. She 
can multiply herself by division as can the amoeba. Even 
Bernhardt at the height of her popularity could not appear in 
half a dozen European capitals at once.) 

Later I had seen a Fairbanks film, and then a couple of the 
early talkies—which had seemed to me mechanically, crudely, 
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and emotionally detestable to a point unique in the annals of 
drama. But I was told on all hands that ‘ the talkies had come 
to stay ’—the sense of sheer physical revulsion that they 
occasioned in me did not apparently extend itself to the rest of 
humanity ; and later a note of genuine modernity was struck in 
my education when I was taken to see Jannings and Marlene 
Dietrich in a more advanced talkie, The Blue Angel. Here most 
of the mechanical problems seemed on their way to solution: 
One could understand the talking, and one could hear the singing. 
If bits of the story were childish, other bits of it were amusing 
and dramatic. And the most hardened theatre critic had no 
more reason for feeling ashamed of himself than the most 
ingenuous film fan in falling under the sway of the exquisite 
Marlene singing ‘ Nimm dich in Acht vor blonden Frauen.’ The 
intellects of the world united in her praises. After which I saw 
by accident a couple of the Russian silent films, The End of 
St. Petersburg and The General Line, and immediately went back 
to see them twice. Here at last was something for which no 
apology was needed—no explanation that it was a ‘ new art’ 
and therefore in its infantile stages ; that it was a ‘ popular art,’ 
and that therefore a certain amount of crudity must be tolerated. 
Judged by any standards by which an art may be judged, it had 
‘arrived.’ Here was drive and drama and purpose, and wonderful 
beauty of photography. Here was a directing intelligence that 
could sweep all objects, a cream separator, a cow byre, the 
silhouette of a cannon against a sky line, into the full stream of 
dramatic excitement, and could cast over everyday things the 
veil of poetry—everyday things seen now with fresh wonder. 
Art had at last come into the cinema. One could hear the beat 
of its wings. 

All this may stand for acquaintance with a very rough 
cross-section of the cinema’s activities up to date, but does not 
represent any deep knowledge of the cinema. I had not seen 
Greta Garbo, and I had not seen Norma Shearer, nor Ronald 
Colman. I had seen only two or three, of the two or three 
thousand, talkies that must have already come out of Hollywood. 
I was altogether ignorant of certain names that film-producers 
assume to be as familiar in the household, and as frequently 
conjured with, as those of the President of the United States or 
the Royal Family of England. I did not know then that if a 
film-producer is trying to describe or imagine a film story he 
describes or imagines it almost exclusively in terms of other 
film stories—‘ We want a sort of Wallace Beery part put in 
there,’ or ‘It will be like that piece of business that Lionel 
Barrymore uses in his last picture. . . .’ I was more ignorant, 
that is to say, than the most juvenile regular reader of Peg’s 
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Weekly Film-Goer. My capacity for surprise was all the more 
genuine, therefore, when I suddenly found myself, turned cinema 
author at a week’s notice, caught up ‘mazed, motionless and 
moonstruck’ on to the floor of a British film studio. The 
conclusions set down hereafter cannot claim to be the fruit of 
long study. They represent the practical experience of making 
one picture from beginning to end, and many views that I heard 
from more experienced professionals in the process. If they have 
any merit it is because I was in the cinema world long enough 
to see it (or a representative slice of it) at first hand, and yet 
not long enough to lose all sense of outside proportion. 

The first thing that I noticed—and probably the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth things, for I was continually being 
impressed by instances of it—was the energy, coupled with good 
temper, that everyone, without any exception, brought to bear 
on his or her work. It impressed me, and continued to impress 
me, because instances of it are on the whole extraordinarily rare 
in the ‘legitimate’ theatre. On the first morning of the 
* shooting ’ of the film I drove down to Elstree in the dawn with 
the producer. I say the dawn, but we actually started a little 
earlier. It was November, and we left Piccadilly Circus in black 
night. We arrived at Elstree as a sun like a red cannon ball 
was just pushing itself above the rim of the horizon. through 
grey morning mists. There, already drawn up before us at the 
studio door, was the long grey car of the ‘ leading lady.’ Work 
was not officially supposed to begin on the studio floor before 
8.30. It was highly unlikely, being the first day of a new film, 
that it would begin within an hour or two of that ; and in point 
of hard fact, it did not actually start until nearly midday. But 
the leading lady was taking no chances. She was a workman 
who respected her job. She liked a clear hour in which to make 
up, and then some further time in which to compose her mind 
and read over her part, and every day of the proceedings up to 
the end she was the first person to arrive in the building. This 
dawn enthusiasm, to my great admiration, was continued up till 
the end of work, whenever it might be that work ended. The 
film was being made by a smallish company that did not own 
its own studio. It had to hire it, and to hire it at a pretty stiff 
rate, paying somewhere in the neighbourhood of £400 a week. 
It was consequently of importance to make the film as quickly 
as possible and to get out. In the first days of the filming we 
worked from 8.30 in the morning up to 5, 6, and 7 o'clock at 
night. In the later days we worked from the same time in the 
morning up to 10, 11, and 12 o’clock at night ; and there were 
two final sittings that were not over before 1 and 2 o’clock the 
next morning. These are long hours for work, whatever sort of 
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work it may be. I have noticed that any company of actors in 
a theatre is apt to get extremely restive if a rehearsal lasts for 
more than six or seven hours. The cinema folk will do fourteen 
or fifteen hours at a stretch, if it be necessary, and, as far as 
my experience went, will be working as good-temperedly and 
strenuously at the end of the day as at the beginning. 

I particularly remember one occasion. It was at the end of 
one of the longest days. A particular ‘shot’ was to be made 
before we finished. I will not conceal the fact that the film was 
by way of being a melodrama; and the situation to be dealt 
with in the ‘shot’ was that the leading lady, sleeping a chaste 
sleep in a four-poster bed, had to perceive that a young gentleman 
had broken in at the door of her bedroom, had to sit up in bed 
and transfix him across the room with an indignant and disdainful 
glance, and to say, ‘I see! Just a cad, are you! ’—or words to 
that effect. Now.a ‘shot,’ in cinema technique, that may only 
need a single line of dialogue and fifty feet (or thirty seconds) 
of film, may have to be very elaborately planned beforehand. 
In the present case a four-poster bed had had to be erected, a 
leading lady had had to be put to bed in it, roughly a score of 
lamps, from small ‘ baby-spots ’ to great ‘sun-arcs’ a yard and 
a half across, had had to be trained on it with very considerable 
precision and adjustment, a camera had had to be inserted among 
them (and then enclosed in a rubber-padded sound-proof box 
known as a ‘ blimp’ to muffle the noise of its mechanism), and 
then, when the whole huge mass of paraphernalia and scaffolding 
had come to suggest to the uninitiated eye that some gigantic 
surgical operation was about to be performed on the poor girl 
by the hands of fiends, yet another contrivance had had to be 
added—the ‘ mike-boom ’ (the instrument supporting the sound- 
recording apparatus) had had its snaky length inserted in such 
a way as to hang a few inches above the victim’s head. These 
preparations, as I say, though leading only to some thirty seconds 
of dramatic (or melodramatic) emotion, had lasted not less than 
half an hour in the making, while the leading lady patiently 
grilled in a glare of incandescent light hot enough to fry an egg. 
The moment arrived. Silence was bawled for. The signal was 
sent to the sound-recording room. The camera turned. The 
fateful words about the cad were uttered with appropriate 
intensity, when there was a mutter from the camera-man, a 
shout of ‘Cut!’ from the producer, and everything to do again 
from the beginning. The camera at the psychological moment 
had run out of film. 

Here was a moment, it seemed to me, when, if the circum- 
stances had been transported to an ordinary theatre, there would 
have been an occasion for a display of temperament from — 
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different people. The leading lady might have dissolved in an 
emotion that had nothing to do with the film story ; the producer 
might have relieved himself of a general curse ; and the operating 
staff of a dozen men, kept another half-hour from their hearths 
and their families, might have been tempted, temporarily at 
least, to look upon the unfortunate camera-man as belonging to 
a lesser breed without the law. But in point of fact none of this 
happened. It was recognised that the occurrence had happened 
at the end of a fourteen-hour day. It was recognised that, given 
the immense amount of technical apparatus involved in lighting, 
sound-recording and photography, it was rather remarkable that 
mechanical failures did not happen more often ; and, in short, 
no word of reproach was spoken, the camera-man was bidden 
refill his camera, and the leading lady turned to attack the 
sentence about the cad again with as much composure as if she 
had come straight upon the studio floor. I claim this to be an 
instance of good humour, of hard work, and of a professional 
attitude towards the job in hand. I admired it and respected 
it. All of us lived like anchorites during the time the filming 
was in progress, for there was very little else to live like. We 
normally arrived back in London at an hour when all restaurants 
were closed ; and would have been too tired to go to them if 
they had been open. For most of us the 8.30 rule of the studio 
floor of the morning at Elstree meant rising regularly between 
6 and 7 o’clock in London. All of us (actors, producers, camera- 
men, and most of the technical staff) lunched together in the 
middle of the day—the admirable one-and-sixpenny lunch of 
beef and treacle tart (or cognate attractions) provided by the 
canteen attached to the studio. The canteen was not licensed, 
and no one drank anything except coffee or tea. The one thing 
in which there was immoderation was tea. At the last late-night 
sittings the studio would positively flow with it—and very strong. 
But in all other ways it was an ascetic and strenuous existence’; 
excellent fun, among an excellent and hard-working company— 
a company that was obviously capable, as far as will and 
enthusiasm went, of turning out as good work as is to be found 
in any ‘ legitimate’ theatre. If given the right material . . .? 
That was the question. In giving the following opinions I am 
quoting my film-producer, whose knowledge may not have been 
exhaustive and comprehensive, but who had at least a deep 
practical experience of the English film world, and’ whose line 
of thought, roughly, governs the English cinema of to-day. 
Roughly again, with a recognition of the good will and good 
humour with which our own company did its immediate work, 
my respect for the English film world came to an end. My first 
brush with my film-producer was over my own story. I had 
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written a psychological play—that is to say, a play that had the 
marks of human intelligence upon it. The play itself was not 
to be filmed, but an ‘idea’ had been extracted from it and 
bought (and paid for), and a film was to be made round this 
central idea. I had suggested keeping the play as it was—the 
two cardinal points in its heroine’s character being that, as a 
young girl, she had lived what in modern terms would be called 
a ‘reckless ’ life, and that her mode of life later led to tragedy 
both for herself and others. (It will be seen that though my 
‘play dealt with an immoral character, its ‘moral’ was rigidly 
moral.) But it was here that my film-producer found himself 
unable to see eye to eye with me. The character of a film heroine 
that should delight the English provinces must be pure as the 
driven snow. ‘No, ho, old boy,’ I hear him saying to me as I 
recall those discussions, ‘ we don’t want any more tarnish. . . . 
There’s been too much tarnish already. There’s been Tarnish, 
and Her Tarnished Past, and Her Past Life and Her Sin. . . .’ 
He was able to reel off at memory a long list of films whose 
incidents were apparently as familiar and significant to him as 
are, say, the incidents of David Copperfield to a Dickens enthusiast. 
Thad not then noticed, nor have I noticed since, that the white 
flower of a blameless life is an essential requirement of all screen 
heroines. I understood that ‘ vamps’—both baby-vamps and 
super-vamps—had their own categories in the Hollywood dramatis 
persone ; and very shortly afterwards Marlene Dietrich began 
to draw all London to a film in which she appeared as ‘ The 
Shanghai Lily,’ a character whose middle name was Tarnish. 
But English films are apparently different. We are limited to 
immaculateness. I do not say that this is necessarily always a 
bad thing; but in certain cases, notably where the conflict is 
between so-called ‘ good’ people and so-called ‘ bad’ people, it 
is enough to render the dramatist’s intention completely futile. 
With that we came to the question of the ‘ unhappy ending.’ 
I will only say as regards my own story that it was logically 
impossible that it should have a happy ending, yet a happy 
ending was nevertheless provided. I had seen that coming, and 
could make no effective protest ; but the general theory on which 
it was done was illuminating. ‘My dear boy, the public doesn’t 
‘want unhappy endings; the public won’t stand unhappy 
endings!’ I had heard it all before in the world of the theatre. 
It is useless to point out to theatre managers that, so far from 
the public being unable to stand unhappy endings, the chief 
big money-making successes of past years have almost without 
exception had unhappy endings. Journey's End, A Bill of 
Divorcement, Loyalties, The Skin Game, Young Woodley, Autumn 
Crocus, The Constant Nymph, Strindberg’s The Father—each of 
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these has had sheer box-office success of an overwhelming nature, 
and they have contained between them suicides, madness (twice), 
the death of heroines as the curtain fell, and broken romance 
and frustration. The most successful play in London at the 
moment is a brilliant young man’s play at the Criterion, Musical 
Chairs—a tragedy. The London theatre is remarkable in that 
it will, after it has lost money on forty bad comedies, and has 
found occasion to declare forty times over that ‘the London 
theatre is dead,’ at last risk its money on a tragedy, and often 
be overwhelmingly successful. But the rule in the English cinema 
about happy endings is apparently immutable. I returned to 
the subject many times, and finally got this much of a concession 
out of my producer. He said: ‘ All right! One day I'll make 
you a film with an unhappy ending—an ending after your own 
heart ; but on condition that you will then come round with me to 
Wardour Street and watch me trying to sell it |’ 

And it was thus that we got down to the core and kernel of 
the whole matter. ‘ Beauty, delicacy, tragedy, wit or intelligence 
—come with me to Wardour Street and see if we will find buyers !’ 
I will not dwell on the fact that in our own film, if we made any 
attempts at beauty, delicacy, wit, intelligence and so forth, we 
were hampered by another consideration on top of this—the 
sordid consideration of money. We were making what is called 
a ‘quota picture.’ English films have to be shown, or at least 
bought, in a fixed proportion to the number of American films 
imported. In the larger London cinemas they are usually shown 
as a make-weight to a big American ‘ star picture,’ or are some- 
times bought and not shown at all. Their refuge is the English 
provinces. Not much money—as money in the cinema world 
goes—is paid for them; and correspondingly not much money 
can be spent on making them. We were continually handicapped 
by this. The rent of the studio was an important consideration. 
Every extra day that we spent in it meant extra cost. We were 
consequently rushed through with a carelessness as regards artistic 
details that was hair-raising. Once the approximate result was 
achieved as regards lighting, camera position, sound-recording 
and so forth, and at the very moment when, under reasonable 
conditions, attention should have been free for what the actors 
were going to do—how to bring effectiveness and subtlety and 
suspense and nuances into their performances—the producer's 
voice would be heard with his ‘ Cut,’ and we would pass straight 
on to the next ‘shot.’ We never once got nearer than an 
approximate result; and often, as it seemed to me with my 
unaccustomed eyes, we put up with results that were plainly 
fantastic. But there could be no arguing about this matter. It 
was a question of cash ; and if the result in any one case would 
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have been sixty times as good with a few minutes’ extra care and 
thought being spent on the actual ‘ actor’s’ art, time still seemed 
to be lacking to give it. But supposing we had had time to give 
it, and had, by the wildest stretch of imagination, made the film 
into something that could bear remote comparison with the 
splendour and fervour of the best Russian films, or the delicacy 
and brilliance of the French films of René Claire? What then ? 
Would Wardour Street have rushed to buy it? The result 
would have been—according to my producer, who had slaved 
for some fifteen years in the film world, and who presumably 
knew what was what—that Wardour Street would not have 
even looked at it ! 

Wardour Street is the buying centre for all films that are 
shown throughout Great Britain. There are many other hands 
through which they pass before they are seen by the public— 
the sub-divisions of the buying firms, then the ‘renters,’ the 
‘ distributors,’ the ‘ exhibitors ’ who own chains of cinema palaces, 
and lastly the managers of the individual picture houses them- 
selves. Each of these groups is a definite world in itself, and 
each forms a step in the film’s progress, that it cannot leap over 
or avoid. Gut Wardour Street is the fountain-head; and 
Wardour Street, with its eye on the most remote and unsophis- 
ticated English hamlets, has apparently set its face resolutely 
against anything new that may happen under the sun. ‘ Beauty, 
delicacy, subtlety, imagination, intelligence—let us vie with one 
another in avoiding them!’ I heard this argument reiterated a 
dozen times during the making of my own picture, and was given 
a score of instances of it. But the most interesting experience of 
all was to become convinced, after long research and comparison, 
that Wardour Street, within the limits of its own commercial 
advantage, was completely right. The dialogue would go some- 
what as follows: 


Myself. Why not try making a good English picture for a change ? 
The Producer. Wardour Street doesn’t want good pictures. 
Myself. Well, why bother about Wardour Street? Why not show 


‘the picture to the public direct ? 


The Producer. ‘The public doesn’t want good pictures. 

Myself. Rot! How can you say such a thing? Do you admit that 
the Russian films have had a very considerable vogue at the Academy 
Cinema in Oxford Street ? 

The Producer, I do. But not a single Russian film has ever been 
booked in the provinces. 

Myself. Do you admit that the René Claire films have drawn all 
London to the Rialto near Leicester Square ? 

The Producer. Ido. But the René Claire films hardly ever get a 
booking outside of London. 

Myself. Do you admit that Marlene Dietrich, who is a beautiful artist 
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and a beautiful person, can fill the largest London cinemas for four or five’ 
or six or seven weeks on end ? 

The Producer. 1 do... But.Marlene Dietrich is a name that means 
almost nothing in the provinces. 

And there it is; and there the argument stands, and there is 
nothing to add or to be taken away from it. London is London. 
But the cinema trade of England does not, speaking generally, 
concern itself with or interest itself in London. There are fifty of 
England’s great provincial towns, and a couple of hundred lesser 
towns, and some scores of hundreds of towns smaller still, hamlets 
and villages between Land’s End and John o’ Groats, that have 
cinemas and audiences with money to spend on watching cellu- 
loid. The big London ‘ premier release,’ the possible enthusiasm 
of critics, and queues that fill the Haymarket for as much as three 
or four or five weeks on end, are not in themselves enough to pay 
for a tithe of the aggregate cost of making a moderately expensive 
picture. It is the fees that arise like moisture from the earth’s 
surface all over England—from the 15,000 or 20,000 suburban, 
provincial, parish-hall, and purely back-wood cinemas dotted 
over the land—that provide the big and permanent money to 
recoup the producer. In no other art that has yet been given to 
mankind has the taste of the least educated imposed itself on the 
taste of the most educated to the same extent. In the allied art 
of the theatre it is—at least, as a general rule—the London 
successes that are sent on tour in the provinces. In music it 
is the reputations gained in Continental capitals that draw money 
wherever they are taken. And even in painting it can be said 
that the Leicester Gallery does not organise its exhibitions at the 
dictates of the suburbs and of Wigan. But in the art of the 
cinema it is the suburbs and Wigan that rule supremely. 

This can be verified whenever one takes the time and the 
trouble to do so, and to an extent that would have seemed almost 
incredible before one has. For the purpose one must divide tastes 
into cultured and uncultured—uppishly assuming one’s own taste 
to be cultured, simply because it coincides in this with the taste 
of other people whom one has always assumed to be cultured. 
One may say, therefore, that the taste for Russian films is a cul- 
tured taste because all intelligent people who have seen them 
seem to suggest that merely in the strength and magnificence of 
their photography alone they have brought something new and 
vital to the service of the cinema. But this does not alter the fact 
that 99 per cent. of the regular film-goers of the country have 
never even heard of them. One may assume René Claire’s films 
to represent a certain high-water mark of lightness, delicacy. and 
wit, in what the cinema has so far attained to. But this does not 
alter the fact that a René Claire film—A Nous la Liberté |— was 
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shown in Harrogate not very long ago, and was withdrawn after a 
single evening for lack of the slightest interest in it.’ Yet again, 
ofall the stars that have come out.of Hollywood one would most 
assume Marlene Dietrich to be, in- the popular phrase, ‘ every- 
body’s money ’—the delight both of the intellectual and of the 
man-in-the-street. Her posters fill London, and her headlines fill 
the newspapers. The Shanghai Express is one of the greatest 
successes that London has ever had. And yet when an English 
cinema magnate organised the other day. a plébiscite among 
cinema-goers up and down the country to decide who. was the 
most popular cinema star, the beauteous Marlene— 


with the low voice that my soul hears, 
As a bird the fowler’s note and follows to the snare— 


did not even come into the first six! Miss Norma Shearer 
(the suburbs’ idea of sophistication) headed the list. Miss Greta 
Garbo, who has claims to be considered a great actress, came 
third. Miss Dietrich, whom most of us in London would have 
thought to be the star of stars among cultured and uncultured 
alike, did not secure a mention. Of a truth, London and the 
provinces think differently. I may be excused if I suggest that 
the provinces think worse. But it is the taste of the provinces 
that has ruled, is ruling, and will probably continue to rule, 
the making of English films. The commercial exploiters of the 
cinema have debauched provincial public taste for so long that 
they have now placed themselves almost beyond remedy: if 
they were to change their policy in a night (as there is not the 
least prospect of their doing) and to declare in future only for the 
finest films that could be made, they would lose their markets 
immediately ; not a soul in the provinces would go to them. 

Can a remedy be found anywhere? There are a few scattered 
seeds of hope that may come to fruition in the course of much 
time—late, or perhaps even unexpectedly. One of them is the 
success of the small Academy Theatre in Oxford Street, that has 
consistently shown the best films, and that has lately become 
extraordinarily popular. Six months ago it was frequently empty. 
Now one has to wait in a queue to get near it. Another sign is 
that the Duke and Duchess of York have publicly attended the 
fine German film Kameradschaft. The far-reaching effect of the 
patronage of Royalty would not be denied by any manager in the 
country. 

Again, the René Claire films are having such a vogue in 
London that it is even possible that their fame will spread, and 
the next time one is taken to Harrogate it will endure two nights 
instead of one. And last and most hopeful of all—the attitude of 
a certain recent audience in London. An English film was being 
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shown. The psychological moment of drama arrived when the 
husband had to enter to announce that his wife was dead, and was 
received by the entire audience standing on its chairs and hooting 
its derision and its laughter. Such occurrences, all too rare 
though they may be at the moment, are a useful reminder to 
film-producers, and even to Wardour Street, that there is a limit 
of futility below which they may not sink. Such stories are apt 
to spread abroad quickly. And even in the provinces it is not the 
best of all advertisements for a film that it has been shouted off 
the screen in a London theatre. 
HuBERT GRIFFITH. 
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ORDNANCE MAPS: THE FOURTH REVISION 


A HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO years ago General Roy, whose work 
had ensured the establishment of an official Ordnance Survey in 
this country, died by candlelight correcting the proofs of a paper 
he was to read before the Royal Society. A year later—in 1791— 
the Ordnance Survey was officially established with offices in the 
Tower of London, and set immediately to work on the production 
of a I-inch map of the British Isles. The first sheet of the fourth 
revision of that map (Plymouth, sheet 144) was published on 
August 17 last, and it may be worth while to examine, in the 
light of this, the maps of England as they are to-day. 

During the first thirty-three years of its existence, before 
large-scale or cadastral survey work: was initiated, the Ordnance 
Survey was allowed to go on with its task in peace. But ever 
since 1824 it has been subjected to a series of orders and counter- 
mands, Royal Commissions, Committees and Select Committees, 
very prejudicial to work that must necessarily be organised on a 
long-term plan—work in which foresight is as essential as in the 
management of forests. Sometimes technical contention, but more 
often economy, has been the cause of these interferences—economy 
that tends in a democratic country to strike at technical and 
scientific expenditure, however essential, rather than at institu- 
tions whose human interest can be used as a fulcrum for public 
indignation. 

The general statement that Great Britain possesses a finer 
series of maps than any other country in the world is largely 
justified by our cadastral surveys—by the 6-inch and the 25-inch 
maps; and as a result of economies recommended in 1916 and 
1918 we are mainly living on capital in the case of these. The 
abandonment of enormous town plans.(5 and 10 feet to the mile) 
at the end of the nineteenth century was justified, since the same 
purposes could adequately be served by enlarging the 25-inch 
sheets. But the further abandonment of the twenty-year revision 
period that applied nationally to both the 6-inch and the 25-inch 
maps is difficult to describe in acceptable terms. It meant, crudely, 
that cadastral work was reduced to an incoherent sequence 
of local property surveys undertaken only when they were 
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unavoidable, and that the 1-inch scale became our only national, 
systematic map. ‘ We are in the position,’ writes the Director- 
General, ‘ of a man who has bought an expensive property and is 
letting it deteriorate for lack of paint and attention to the gutter- 
ing.’ A forty-year revision period for districts whose population 
is under 100 per square mile is now the rule on both scales, and 
the 25-inch sheets are not published at all for areas described as 
‘waste or mountainous.’ The twenty-year period was allowed to 
stand in populous areas, and the Ordnance Survey, snatching a 
mournful advantage from the destruction of the national character 
of cadastral maps, reduced or increased it at discretion according 
to the pace of development in separate areas. 

The 6-inch map was begun in Ireland and went on there till 
1840, when, on its completion, the Ordnance Survey turned its 
attention to Scotland and northern England. The 25-inch map 
of Great Britain was begun in 1855, but only definitely sanctioned 
in 1863. It is, of course, true that when these maps were under- 
taken and their frequent revision authorised they were more 
necessary than they are now. The wholesale conversions of land 
to industrial use, enclosures, and feverish engineering activity— 
railways, roads, pipe-lines, canals, drainage, water supply, gas— 
were all dependent on an adequate system of land survey. 

The 6-inch map is predominantly the engineer’s map. It 
includes six square miles of country, however barren ; it shows 
contours at 100-feet intervals, beginning with 50 and roo feet; 
it is drawn to scale except in the hearts of towns, where the width 
of streets may be-exaggerated to make room for their names, and 
it costs 2s. The 25-inch map, mainly used for estate work, has 
no contours, is strictly to scale in every case, and states areas to 
three decimal points of an acre. It costs 6s: 8d. and is arranged 
on the 6-inch sheet lines, four 25-inch maps covering the same 
ground as one 6-inch. Htsscaleis not strictly 25 inches to the mile, 
but 25-344, or I-2500—an extremely useful choice that satisfies 
international requirements (400 times the scale of the Inter- 
national Map of the World), and at the same time handily approxi- 
mates I square inch of map to either I acre or 4000 square 
metres. 

About 15,000 6-inch maps cover the whole of Great Britain, 
and all these are published ; of the 60,000 25-inchsheets that would 
make up a national system some 50,000 are issued. The first 
revision of these large-scale maps was finished in 1905 and many 
sheets of the second are already published, but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the publication of sheets since the first 
revision can be predicted. The third revision of many sheets is 
well under way long before the second of others is complete, 
and quite possibly some sheets may reach their fourth revision 
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before less fortunate areas have any cadastral survey for the 
present century. 

Apart from property surveys, internationally admired but 
slowly falling into decay, the Ordnance Survey can claim the 
finest series of small-scale maps in existence. It would, of course, 
be shameful if it could not. A small country where land, besides 
its industrial value, has a peculiar sentimental significance; a 
country with a long history and confused rules of property as a 
tesult ; a country intensely susceptible to changes in the world’s 
markets, whose industrial centres and developed areas are 
tesultantly the most changeable in the world—all these character- 
istics of Great Britain cry out for good maps on every scale. The 
t-inch maps, whose fourth revision is in course of publication 
now, deserve discussion by themselves. They are the maps most 
familiar to the public, and as well as forming the basis of the smaller 
scales they represent a higher scale of competence in cartography. 
The remaining general maps are } inch, } inch, 10 miles to the 
inch, and 16 miles to the inch, this last especially interesting as 
being on an international scale (15-782 miles to the inch—the one 
ina million scale). Of special purpose maps the Geological Survey 
1-inch is issued through the Ordnance Survey, and sheets of it 
obtainable through retailers are outstandingly obsolete. Aviation 
maps on the } inch and the ro miles to the inch scale, both with 
an unwelcome wealth of detail and an unnecessary complexity of 
symbols, are published for the Air Ministry. Aerial cartography 
is still, of course, in its pioneer stages and far too closely bound 
by cadastral traditions. 

Next comes a comparatively new venture on the part of the 
Ordnance Survey—its series of historical maps on the one in 
amillion scale. Roman Britain (1927) was the first of these, and 
its popularity justified a second edition that was at once better 
informed and a better map. A historical map calls, of course, for 
more explanation than a general map, and the Ordnance Survey 
included with the folded editions of this map an explanatory 
account of the subject, an index, a bibliography and a chrono- 
logical table, all of them admirably concise, which made it 
extremely valuable educationally. Their one failure lay in 
ignoring changes in the national coastline and in a general hesita- 
tion in representing other geographical alterations. The folded 
linen edition of this is the most convenient and costs 5s. The 
map of seventeenth-century England, largely produced to 
indulge scholastic lust for the events of the Civil War, is on the 
same scale, and its physical features are emphasised in the same 
way by a layer system, but its explanatory letterpress presented 
a much greater problem of compression. Three chapters by the 
appropriate authorities and chronological tables of the various 
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aspects of life in Stuart England were designed to give as compre- 
hensive an account as a half-hour’s reading allowed. Inevitably, 
in a period where evidence and history are so thick, the results 
could be neither so complete nor so balanced as in the case of 
Roman Britain, but, apart from a slight kings and battles bias, 
the introduction is successful. A large-scale map of London in 
1660 makes this venture additionally valuable. The road system, 
mainly owing to John Ogilby’s ‘ Britannia Road Book,’ turns 
out to be surprisingly well known. This sheet costs 6s., folded 
on linen. 

The historical series is to be continued, and sheets of medizval 
Oxford and of Saxon England are in preparation. It is hoped in 
time to publish sheets in this series to serve every general historical 
purpose, and the Survey is closely enough in touch with historians 
and archeologists, and enterprising enough, to be able to complete 
its task efficiently. It has always indicated antiquities on its maps 
by the use of special styles of lettering. Its opportunities in this 
respect are inclined to be taken for granted and forgotten ; an 
excellent cure for this state of mind is to mention to an American 
that archaic styles of lettering are used only on sites previous 
to 1688. In the same way strangers from abroad are as a 
rule politely incredulous of the existence of a map that distin- 
guishes, as our 25-inch does, between quarries, sand pits, gravel 
and clay pits, as well as marking brushwood, mixed, evergreen, 
deciduous woods, and orchards by separate symbols. 

One in a million is the smallest scale the Ordnance Survey 
descends to; a small country can conveniently be included in a 
single sheet on this scale. Its general maps in this class are not 
its most successful. It publishes a physical map covering Great 
Britain in two sheets (2s. 6d. each, on linen), combining contours 
with a layer system and chiefly suitable as a wall map; anda 
map of the United Kingdom, also in two sheets and also not an out- 
standing success. This scale, indeed, is too small to be more than 
irritating to those who are used to working with the highly accu- 
rate and complete 1-inch edition. It omits and generalises too 
sweepingly to be interesting outside an atlas of the world, where 
bad cartography and glossed ignorance is the rule. The scale is, 
indeed, only interesting from an international point of view, since 
it has been chosen for the International Map of the World. This 
series, when complete, will be invaluable as the basis of a good 
atlas, and a good atlas of the world does not at present exist. The 
nearest approach to one is that published by the Touring Club 
Italiano. 

Great Britain falls, in the Million Map of the World, on seven 
sheets. Kent is published by France and the remaining six by 
the Ordnance Survey. It is obvious that these are not likely to 
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command much of a sale in England except among cartographers. 
If anyone wants maps of England on that scale he will not be 
likely to buy them in the form of an expensive jig-saw puzzle 
stretching from Amsterdam to Paris. But with the 10-mile map 
we emerge from the metric:system and atlas scales into something 
more useful, This map covers Great Britain in three sheets ; but 
a special map of Scotland is issued separately, taking in an area 
more convenient to Clyde and Edinburgh motorists, These are 
all 5s., folded and mounted on linen. The layer system, that 
relies on colours ranging upwards from green to brown to supple- 
ment contours, is extremely successful here, and, indeed, in all the 
Ordnance Survey motoring maps. It is not a system the pedantic 
cartographer is fond of—it represents land as if it went up in 
terraces, it tends to obscure detail, and the brown heights are never 
clearly distinguishable from one another ; but for immediate in- 
telligibility on small scales no other system touches it, given good 
printing. It is, moreover, pictorial, and motorists cannot as a 
rule read maps except in the sense that a man who can read a 
comic strip may be said to be literate. They can take in a general 
idea of the country pictorially and follow the symbols just enough 
to get crudely from place to place, but they are not able to read a 
quarter of what the surveyor has written. The layer system is 
therefore apt to be scorned by purists as ‘ contours told to the 
children’ ; but small-scale maps largely make this point of view 
unpractical, and even if this were not so there is no reason why 
the children should not be told. Ten-mile maps are the obvious 
choice for anyone who wants a large area covered as efficiently as 
possible by a single sheet. Probably the ideal combination for a 
motorist is a 10-mile map for planning tours and for through 
journeys and }-inch sheets for use on the tours themselves. 

The }-inch sheets (new series) cover about 10,000 square miles 
each, England and Wales have eleven sheets and Scotland ten, 
but one sheet is common to both countries. The maps mark the 
Ministry of Transport road numbers, which is more than the 
Ministry of Transport does, and they are the smallest scale on 
which by-roads are seriously marked. They, too, use the layer 
system to reinforce contours, and the results on the English sheets 
are equally successful. In the Welsh and Scottish highlands the 
differentiation between the various brown height layers is not 
adequate. Perhapsit could not bemadeso. The fact is that there 
are not eight clearly recognisable degrees of brown, and the 
Survey, naturally wishing to give at least 200-foot layers, have 
used shades that often need close attention to identify. More- 
over, the Cairngorms look like stewed tea. These sheets cost 4s. 
each on Place’s waterproof paper, and no other edition should be 
bought. Both retailers and the Survey themselves have a stock 
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of obsolete }-inch maps, especially of Scotland, which are liable 
to be sold to the unwary. Obsolete editions are not sold on Place’s 
waterproof paper, as this was not introduced until 1930. But even 
the experienced map buyer should not buy a map on this scale 
unless it is printed on Place’s paper, because this paper has 
rendered all other map material completely obsolete. For pre- 
dominantly indoor maps, such as the 25-inch or the r10-mile, 
which are kept on shelves and used on flat tables, specially 
durable paper is not necessary. But for the }-inch and the r1-inch, 
whose outdoor use is almost universal, it is. The normal styles 
in which the Survey issues maps are—(I) paper flat; (2) 
mounted on linen and folded in covers; (3) mounted on linen 
and cut into sections to fold. Cadastral maps, being for office use, 
are issued only in the first style. This style is unwieldy, only 
possible to use indoors, and even then, without office equipment, 
scarcely possible. Its main use is in uncoloured editions for those 
who are conducting some sort of research or regional survey that 
involves entering details of a specialised sort on a skeleton map. 
The second style is the commonest. It is, within limits, durable. 
Much-used sheets disintegrate first at the joints and then com- 
pletely ; but it seemed, until the introduction of Place’s paper, 
as much as you could hope for, and is still as much as you can rely 
on getting. The third style is 1s. dearer—the same price as 
Place’s edition—and has nothing to recommend it. It is bought 
by inexperienced people because it costs more than the normal 
folded edition, and therefore should be better. It is the same as 
the second style, except that the map is cut into sections and 
pasted on to linen with gaps in between each section. This makes 
the judgment of distance difficult, renders the map flabby and 
irritating to hold, and, far from preventing disintegration at the 
joints, it makes it spread up the sides of each section. If exposed 
to wet weather, whole sections may even peel off. I have never 
heard a good word said for it, except by a closed-car owner, who 
found its flabbiness made it droop conveniently over the steering- 
wheel. Place’s edition will ultimately be standardised for }-inch 
and 1-inch maps ; but present stocks of linen sheets must first be 
exhausted, and there is every reason to suppose that the Survey 
does not realise how immeasurably better than linen Place’s 
paper is. It can be crumpled up, stamped on, rolled in mud, 
washed, ironed, refolded, and you have a new map again; yet 
the first sheet of the fourth revision and new reprints of third 
revision I-inch maps are still being issued on linen. There is, 
moreover, no additional cost, either in paper or production, to 
justify the extra 1s. over the cost of the folded linen edition. I 
am reliably informed that the paper costs one-sixteenth of a 
penny per sheet more than non-waterproof paper of equal quality, 
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and, as it need no longer be backed with linen, there can be no 
real difference in cost. Of course it is worth an extra Is., or, 
for that matter, an extra 2s., but there is every reason to suppose 
that dislike of change and a wish to dispose of accumulated 
stock has made the Ordnance Survey reluctant to encourage the 
use of this new material to anything like the extent it deserves. 
The extension of this policy to the fourth revision is surely 
ble. 

The }-inch scale is not popular, and does not deserve. to be. 
Each sheet (mounted on linen, 3s.) covers some 450 square miles— 
England and Wales forty sheets, Scotland thirty-four. The layer 
system is not successful on this scale, where 1o0-foot vertical 
intervals are shown. The scale is too large to generalise on and 
too small to show detail reliably. It is used by. cyclists, whose 
cruising range its area suits, and also by mistake. Nor is it only 
the scale which is unsatisfactory. Ministry of Transport road 
numbers are not marked. The northern sheets of Scotland are 
available only in a hill-shaded edition long ago obsolete, and the 
Scottish sheets as a whole date from the close of the nineteenth 
century ; and no }-inch maps are published on Place’s paper. 

In additon to the general topographical }-inch: there are 
}inch county maps, useful for administrative purposes, and 
marking in colours the boundaries of local government and 
parliamentary units. The }inch Ministry of Transport road 
maps, issued through the Ordnance Survey, are 2s. 6d. (folded, on 
linen). Seventy-three sheets on the same system as the topo- 
gtaphical }-inch cover Great Britain. ‘A’ roads and: their 
numbers are printed in red; ‘B’ im green. There is no layer 
system or contouring, and, except for roads and water, the maps 
are uncoloured. It is not clear why contours are left out ; their 
absence naturally greatly reduces the value of the maps outside 
the Fen districts. But they have excellent points, They have 
the year of issue clearly printed on the outside cover—a frankness 
which the Ordnance Survey would do well to imitate. They 
classify roads on a contemporary plan instead of trying to main- 
tain, in the teeth of national convenience, a classification of their 
own. And the date on the cover prevents: the buyer being 
fobbed off with old stock. It may here be added that the Survey's 
grudging admission of Ministry of Transport road numbers as 
subsidiary to a classification of their own is a grave national 
disservice. Even from the purist surveyor’s point of view this 
insistence on classification by width is. untenable: unless: it is 
backed, as of course it is not, by half-yearly revisions. 

The r-inch map is the Ordnance Survey's triumph. Whatever 
criticisms are made of its recent editions must be absolute rather 
than comparative. But it may be worth while to deal from a 
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critical point of view with the details of their production without 
forgetting that as a national series of maps their cartography 
is quite unequalled. The Irish Survey sheets were handed over to 
their respective Governments in 1922. They were not handed 
over in good order, but in a thirty-year-old edition, hachured and 
without contours, not well printed, and the size of a man’s handker- 
chief. In this condition, except for the addition of indigenous 
emblems on the covers, they have remained. They are published 
at 3s., mounted on linen, and except that nothing better is 
obtainable would be valueless. It is illuminating to remember 
that these Irish sheets compare favourably with most of the world’s 
cartography, only those of India, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, and the 
Atlantic seaboard of America bearing comparison with them 
outside Europe. 

Scotland can certainly not be criticised in the same way. Her 
maps are better than our own and less obsolete. This is explained 
by the methods of revision. Each revision starts in Cornwall 
and works westwards and northwards like a shuttle. The third 
revision—that at present on sale—began in Cornwall in 1913. It 
reached Scotland in 1921. The completion of the third revision 
for Scotland was announced for 1928, and actually took place 
at the end of 1931. As a result of this English maps are 
largely pre-war, both in technique and information, while the 
Scottish 1-inch sheets are for practical purposes contemporary. 
Nor did England reap the benefits of this earlier revision, since 
the war held up the publication of revised sheets till 1919, with 
the result that English maps were published very little earlier 
than Scottish, but embodied information ten years older. This 
is to some extent offset by the embodiment of our own third 
revision information in smaller scale maps while the Scottish are 
often based on the second revision, by their costing 2s. 6d. instead 
of 3s., and by the fact that England will be the first to benefit by 
the fourth revision. 

In the second revision England and Scotland were not based 
on the same meridian or drawn on the same projection ; they 
were covered by a great many ill-arranged sheets, they tried 
to combine the already discredited system of hachuring with 
contours, their roads and railways were. poorly emphasised, their 
vertical interval not uniform, and the type faces employed were 
undistinguished. They were, it is to be understood, good maps, 
but these were their faults. The third revision in England was 
not a very striking advance on the second. A uniform vertical 
interval, plainer roads and railways and much plainer railway 
stations, the abandonment of hachures, and the use of fuller lists 
of conventional signs represent the sum of their improvements. 
The type faces used were still characterless and the colour of the 
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contours ill-chosen. But the Scottish third revision, making use 
of the improved technique of the war, is not only a striking 
advance on the second revision, but on the English version of the 
third, and even, as I hope to show, on the English version of the 
fourth, of which only one sheet has so far appeared. Possibly 
the best method of conveying the qualities of the new fourth 
revision is to make clear its differences from the Scottish third. 

The Scottish third revision covered in 92 sheets what had 
formerly taken 131. It eliminated the. confusion of sheets 
formerly prevailing on the border. It retained the 50-foot 
vertical interval, but thickened the contour every 250 feet, 
making mountainous districts stand out in startling relief. It is 
only fair to say that these thickened 250-foot contours, wandering 
aimlessly over level ground, were sometimes confusing. It was 
helio-zincographed, and this method of reproduction, besides its 
greater speed, proved greatly superior to the copper engraving 
of the English maps or the stone transfers of Ireland. It intro- 
duced a system of mile overlaps which made work involving the 
use of more than one sheet much easier. It showed adjoining 
sheets and their numbers superimposed on an outline map for the 
whole country instead of the English sheet method of showing 
only adjoining sheets, and then merely as rectangles in vacuo. Its 
clarity of detail was impressively greater, and its system of type 
faces, each one distinct and all of them businesslike, was almost 
as'much a revelation as its use of thickened contours in moun- 
tainous areas. 

The fourth revision must be judged on the evidence of a single 
sheet (144, Plymouth) published in late August. Other south- 
western English sheets will follow at intervals, but at the time of 
writing this is the only sheet published. It is, of course, a very 
clear advance on the English third. It differs from the Scottish 
third—(r) in employing hachuring and discarding thickened 
contours ; (2) in the use of different type faces; (3) in altering 
and adding to its conventional signs. 

For (1) there is nothing to be said. Hachuring, briefly, is a 
system of representing by aggregations of short, thin lines the 
intensity and directions of slopes. Each line points up (or down) 
hill. Where the slope is steep they are set close together, and as 
it levels out they are more widely spaced. Where there are no 
contour lines, as in the Irish Survey, they are useful in giving a 
clue to slopes of which there would otherwise be no indication. 
But with a 50-foot contour system they serve no purpose beyond 
darkening the background and obscuring detail. The result of 
hachuring sheet 144 has been to turn every slope in Devon 
magenta. They are, in any case, thoroughly at variance with 
the spirit of a good map, being purely approximate and based 
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on no evidence not implicit in the contours. They are methods 
of emphasising contours unnecessarily, and are as irritating as 
prose in which every fifth word is underlined. 

The discarding of thickened contours is, of course, due to their 
replacement by hachures as a means of conveying relief. How 
far the thickened contour would be successful on featureless 
ground is disputable ; it could certainly be used in Devon, and I 
do not see how it could be worse anywhere than a system so long 
ago obsolete as this refinement of the hairy-caterpillar hill. 

Difference (2)—the use of different type faces—is again an 
unfortunate alteration. The Ordnance Survey has gone his- 
torical and introduced into the regular series affectations toler- 
able on maps of seventeenth-century England, but elsewhere 
unwise. It is especially regrettable when it is remembered how 
rich a choice of beautiful and businesslike type faces have been 
produced since the war. I have never seen so many affectations 
gathered together in 3 square feet, except possibly in ‘ tea shoppe’ 
signs. The f, g, and y are the most striking examples, but the 
typography as a whole is thoroughly insincere and, after the 
Scottish sheets, an unpleasant shock to have to use. The types 
are distinct from one another, but that is all that can be said for 
them. 

The third alteration—the employment of different or additional 
symbols—is thoroughly happy. The plainness of the symbol 
introduced for level crossings is the greatest improvement. 
Electricity transmission lines, which I take to be the ‘ grid,’ are 
now marked. These are invaluable landmarks. The tidal limits 
of rivers are now indicated. So are National Trust areas. In 
addition to public telephones there is now a special symbol 
‘ T.C.B.,’ meaning, for some reason, ‘ Telephones (not public).’ 
Obviously the Survey cannot intend to distinguish houses with 
telephones from those without ; it does not attempt to do so. 
So that a telephone (not public) is evidently not a private 
telephone. I do not think it clear what it is. This is their only 
dubious symbol, or it would not be worth mentioning. 

But except for this marked improvement in symbols the 
Scottish third revision is easily the more able piece of work. The 
abandonment in the fourth revision of 2-mile squares extending 
in a grid over the whole map and their replacement by 5000-yard 
squares seems to have no advantage whatever. It is based on a 
method of stating exactly the position of any place on any sheet 
in terms of a point south and west of the British Isles. Its 
co-ordinates can be worked out in yards, This is no doubt 
valuable, but it would have been equally possible to introduce 
the same advantage without discarding the 2-mile grid. The 
advantages of a 2-mile over a 5000-yard grid are great and 
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obvious. The eye could count map squares from place to place 
and almost unconsciously calculate distance. It is not an 
improvement to have to reduce the result from thousands of 
yards to miles with a remainder to remember. The new grid 
squares have no co-ordinates. It used to be possible, in defining 
a position, to begin with square 2A and then go on to more 
precise details. The square was identifiable at a glance. Now 
the equivalent, short of working out the co-ordinates of a point 
south and west of the British Isles, is square 170-175 x 815-820, 
and each figure must be carefully checked. And, finally, the 
a-mile square enclosed a plain area (4 square miles), and was 
therefore a valuable unit for bird-census work and for any other 
purpose involving area, while the 5000-yard square, equally 
valueless metrically, encloses.an area of 8 square miles, 45 acres, 
4rods and 24 square yards. It therefore does not seem to mea 
good idea. 

The cover of the fourth revision is bright and pleasant, but a 
little flabby. Inside is a diagram of the relative positions of the 
local 4-inch and }-inch sheets and of adjoining 1-inch sheets. 
The blank inside of the back cover might profitably have the 
t-inch sheet numbers for the whole country imposed on an outline 
map. And the maps are not issued on Place’s paper. 

But however this compares with the Scottish 1-inch, it is a 
great improvement, both in technique and information, on the 
current maps of England, and its rapid publication is especially 
essential in view of the sweeping changes in development and 
afforestation that have placed the third revision so far beyond 
salvage by minor corrections: For a map is nothing if not 
accurate. Its accuracy, indeed, exceeds its material, for not only 
may the surface of paper betray it by even imperceptible shrink- 
age, but the lashing crowns of elm-trees and the 5-fathom troughs 
of waves about the Fastnet succeed momentarily in confuting 
that plain tale that puts them so justly down. 


Basit D. NICHOLSON. 
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SIR JOHN HAWKINS: ADMIRAL AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 


THE younger of the two sons of ‘ Old Master William Hawkyns,’ 
as Hakluyt calls him, John, was born at Plymouth in the year 
1532, and, like his kinsman ‘ Fransyes Dracke,’ was destined fora 
sea career from his cradle. Applying himself diligently as a young 
man to the study of seamanship and navigation, he first went to 
sea as a privateer, and soon began to show aptitude as a man of 
business. This fact is important, as the Elizabethan privateers 
started life principally on commercial lines, which ultimately 
developed at the expense of Spain. They were purely merchant 
seamen, and did not sail under the national flag unless a crisis 
arose, in which case they usually lent or gave their services and 
those of their ships to the Queen. The brothers Hawkins were 
fortunate in having a good start in their seafaring careers, for they 
soon became wealthy shipowners, inheriting as they did the ships 
and wealth of their father in 1553. John further improved his 
prospects by making many influential friends, chief of whom was 
Benjamin Gonson, then Treasurer of the Navy, whose daughter 
he married in 1559, and whom he was destined to succeed as 
Treasurer in 1573. 

\/ It was in the Elizabethan era that England first assumed her 
modern character—modern in the sense that she then began to 
find herself in the main current of commerce, and to direct her 
energies to the ocean sea and the New World. But our great 
navigators, bold and enterprising as they were, came late upon 
the scene. The voyages of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Diaz, and 
others had revealed an El Dorado from which treasure ultimately 
poured into the coffers of Spain. They led to similar attempts by 
English seamen, amongst whom, and on a very far-reaching scale, 
was Hawkins himself. But Spanish imperialism and papacy 
jealously barred the way to the secrets of the New World. Con- 
sequently, the excursions of the early English buccaneers of Eliza- 
beth’s reign caused endless clashes of arms against Spain ; thus 
began the gradual merging of the merchant adventurers into the 
seasoned crews who manned the Queen’s ships twenty years 
later in the great struggle against the imperial fleets of Spain ; 
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and thereby was laid the foundation-stone of our modern Royal 
Navy. In this process ‘ John Hawkyns, Maryner,’ as a con- 
temporary describes him, played a prominent part. His famous 
voyages, so well described in Hakluyt, and in particular the third 
voyage, which ended so disastrously at San Juan de Ulloa in 
1568, were the first of their kind to demonstrate to any marked 
extent the importance of the attack and defence of seaborne 
commerce. When, therefore, that ‘ most persistent and trouble- 
some Englishman,’ as the Spaniards called Hawkins, became 
Treasurer in 1573, his voyages had made sure that the breach 
between England and Spain had so widened that nothing but 
cannon shot could carry across it. 

At this juncture the mantle of Hawkins fell upon Drake, who 
carried on at sea where he had left off. Hawkins, on the other 
hand, fresh from the sea, with an intimate knowledge of the 
Spaniards and of their ways of fighting, and of the main require- 
ments of naval warfare, set to work in his capacity as Treasurer 
to forge a weapon which could be relied upon to crush Philip 
when the time came. With the exception of the few fateful weeks 
which culminated, twenty years later, in the destruction of the 
Armada, his remaining services afloat were relatively of no 
importance. It requires but a brief survey of naval history to 
perceive the tremendous fluctuations that have constantly taken 
place in the strength of our Fleet : periods of the highest pitch of 
efficiency and those of deep decline. The efficient periods usually 
coincided with a national crisis or enterprise, and required a man, 
usually far in advance of his time, to supply the necessary driving 
power in order to overcome political or financial opposition. This 
resistance also depended largely on the state of public opinion, 
and, in early times, on the ambitions and personality of the 
sovereign. When Elizabeth ascended the throne the Royal Fleet 
was at a low ebb. Numbers had been reduced by half, and the 
administration was growing lax and corrupt. In fact, the work 
of England on the high seas was being carried on almost entirely 
by the privateers. By the fall of Calais in 1558 the nation had 
received a severe shock. This, following Mary’s marriage with 
Philip and the Catholic persecutions, plunged the country into 
what would now be called a ‘navy scare.’ A brief period of 
activity followed, during which was produced a sound scheme of 
naval policy known as the ‘ Book of Sea Causes.’ This was a 
_ valuable document which outlined in the clearest terms the naval 
requirements of the times. The effort, however, was not sus- 
tained. Although schemes for rapid mobilisation and the like 
had been prepared, there was as yet no directing brain capable of 
providing the necessary organisation wherewith to put these 
schemes into effect. Energy at the dockyards was being dissipated 
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into building ships unsuited to the conditions of sea service, 
Corruption was once more rampant, and there was a danger that 
the sound teachings of the ‘Book of Sea Causes’ would be 
forgotten. 

Such, briefly, was the state of affairs when Hawkins became 
Treasurer. His main tasks were to purge the administration of 
corruption, to induce the Government to pursue a naval policy 
best suited to the needs of the country, to examine and modernise 
all matters of ship construction and matériel, to improve the 
conditions of life ashore and afloat, and, lastly, to see that 
all departments of the Admiralty pulled together. At a time 
when even the Court was proverbially corrupt it is small wonder 
that bribery and abuses existed, especially among those through 
whose hands passed large sums of money and quantities of 
stores. Captains were said to dismiss pressed men for bribes, 
to retain wages and to keep back arms; pursers to steal pro- 
visions, to make false entries, and to remain ashore while their 
ships were at sea. Cooks recouped themselves at the expense of 
the seamen, and boatswains stripped a ship of movable fittings 
and stole rigging and cordage. In Elizabeth’s reign the ‘ Office 
of the Admiralty and Marine Affairs ’ was organised much on the 
same lines as those laid down by Henry VIII. The functions of 
the Navy Office were, however, finally settled in 1560. The 
various departments, each decentralised as far as possible, were 
under the supreme control of the Lord High Admiral, assisted by 
the Vice-Admiral of England. These officials were often gentlemen 
of high rank with little or no sea experience: The Treasurers, also, 
though they may have been honest men, did not bother to 
probe so deeply into the doings of the various departments as 
Hawkins, who, with his profound technical knowledge, had clear 
ideas concerning what each department should accomplish with 
its available resources. He was therefore determined to investi- 
gate every detail... In so doing he could be no respecter of 
persons. High and low were served alike. If by his inquiries 
he found anything suspicious, those responsible were promptly 
arraigned or 

Naturally, thesesore, he made many enemies. He was accused 
of plundering the Exchequer and of living on the profits himself. 
Wynter seems to have been particularly vehement against him. 
Writing to Burleigh, he says: ‘As I deseir compfort in God's 
handes, there is nothing in it but cunninge and crafte to mayn- 
tayne his pride and ambision, and for the better filling of his 
purse. He careth not to whom he speaketh, nor what he sayeth ; 
blushe he will not.’ On the other hand, Lord Howard, writing to 
Burleigh, said: ‘For Mr. Hawkyns bargain, this much I will 
say: I have been aboard of every ship that goeth out with me, 
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and in every place where any may creep, and I do thank God 
that they be in the good estate they be in; and there is never a, 
one of them that knoweth what a leak means.’ But his strenuous 
methods resulted in such an outcry against him that in 1583 a 
Commission sat to inquire into his administration. The result is 
not known, but cannot have been very detrimental to him. 
Indeed, a good proof of his integrity is the fact that, in spite of 
all the calumnies levelled against him, he held the nost of Treasurer 
until the day of his death, a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
He had set out to create an efficient Fleet, and. when the hour of 
trial came it more than stood the test. It is also significant that 
the attacks on him practically ceased after 1588. Sir William 
Monson, too, criticising the Navy Office in the reign of Charles I., 
desires, we are told, ‘to bring it to the state of Hawkyns and 
Burrough’s time, who were perfect and honest men in their 
places, the one as Treasurer and the other as Comptroller.’ 
Hawkins found himself directing affairs at the close of a 
period of transition in naval architecture—the period when oars 
had given way to sails, and when the gun had replaced the arrow 
and the sword. Although gradual, this transition was intensified 
by two great events: the Renaissance and the discovery of the 
New World. Prior to the latter event the coasts of Europe had 
defined the limits of sea travel. When, however, voyages were 
made to the Indies the question of ship design had to be revised. 
Geographically, too, England was particularly affected: Oared 
vessels being unsuitable for ocean voyages, a completely new 
departure was necessary. In its earliest form the first type of 
ship to meet the new requirements was the ‘ great ship,’ or galleon. 
This applied broadly to warships and merchant ships ; in fact, 
there had been little difference in the build of the two types up 
to this time. A feature of the war galleons, however, was that 
they were sailed and navigated by the ‘ maryners’ and fought 
and commanded by the soldiers. In other words, they were great 
floating castles carrying battalions of infantrymen to whom the 
‘maryners ’ were quite subordinate and greatly inferior in numbers. 
They were short and unwieldy ships, and, as Monson says, 
‘majesty and terror to the enemy.’ But they were designed for 
close-quarter fighting only. In these craft, and in oared vessels, 
Spain was well represented. The two countries were, therefore, 
building galleons of this sort as their great ships of war when 
Hawkins brought his scientific brain to the Admiralty. He 
realised at once that the time was ripe for the introduction of a 
new type of galleon, owing principally to the altered conditions of 
sea service, which necessitated long voyages and required much 
seamanlike skill. Clearly, then, the proportions of ‘maryners’ to 
soldiers had to be reversed, and the ships not only sailed but 
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fought and commanded by the ‘maryners,’ with an element of 
soldiery to assist. Spain, however, still clung to her large bat- 
talions and her unwieldy floating castles. 

Here, indeed, was a weakness of which, in view of the long 
voyages the Spanish galleons were wont to make, Hawkins 
was not long in taking full advantage. Furthermore, just about 
this time vast improvements were taking place in regard to 
ordnance, which, apart from other considerations, rendered these 
cumbrous ships still less suitable. It now became possible for the 
first time to engage one’s adversary at a distance, or to close him 
at will. Hawkins, therefore, produced a flush-decked, fast ‘ race- 
built ’ ship, ‘ sunk and low in the water, well armed, and able to 
engage a highly charged opponent within pistol shot, below the 
water line, without the enemy’s ordnance being able to touch her.’ 
In fact, even the Duke of Medina Sidonia himself bears striking 
testimony to the success of these ships. He wrote: ‘ The enemy 
pursue me; they fire on me from morning to night, but will not 
close with me. They are fast and we are slow.’ Indeed, this type 
of ship which Hawkins had produced was the direct forerunner 
of the famous line of battleship of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and which, as a type, survived till the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It was in Elizabeth’s reign that the English 
first began to use the gun scientifically, realising its tremendous 
power if employed to the best advantage. King Philip also 
realised this, for he specially warned Medina Sidonia ‘to take 
notice that the enemy’s object will be to engage at a distance on 
account of the advantage which they have from their artillery.’ 
As a type, the new weapons which were mounted as the ‘ great 
ordnance ’ of all our ships survived, with but few alterations, till 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In them the gunners of the 
time placed the utmost confidence. They were the direct out- 
come of the research which Hawkins had at once instituted on 
his becoming Treasurer. By the Spaniards, however, the gun was 
still regarded as an ignoble arm. In other directions no detail 
of matériel, however small, was overlooked. Cordage, pumps, 
rig, sheathing, boarding appliances, and many other devices all 
came under Hawkins’ personal review. Cordage, especially, 
needed a vast improvement in quality. Writing in 1579, he said 
that he had taken steps to remedy this and other evils, ‘ whereby 
the offyce wolld not onelye flourysshe but, within a few yers, be 
bountyfullye provyded of all maner of provycion without extra 
charge to her Maiestie.’ 

Since the accession of Elizabeth privateering had increased 
by leaps and bounds. The privateers, imbued with the traditions 
born of the practical necessity of the sea, were men of rare initia- 
tive and independence. Privateering, moreover, was so much 
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more profitable and popular than service in the Queen’s ships that 
Hawkins, as a shipowner and privateer himself, felt it necessary 
to make the fullest use of the privateers in manning the royal 
ships. He therefore set about at once to make the Queen’s 
service less unattractive than hitherto. He was anxious to avoid 
anything in the nature of ‘ sea discipline ’ like the Spanish system, 
‘cast in a military form and hidebound with limitations that, 
excellent as they were on land, were fetters afloat.’. One of the 
most important matters to be attended to was the pay, which, 
on Hawkins’ recommendation, was raised in 1585 from 6s. 8d. 
to 10s. per month for a common seaman. He hoped thereby to 
raise the standard of living afloat, so that ‘ her Maiestie’s shippes 
wolld be ffurnished with able men, such as can make shyfte for 
themselves, clene, without vermyne and noysomeness, which 
breedeth syckness and mortalletye.’ The pay of the officers was 
also placed on a more satisfactory basis. They were paid.a fixed 
sum per month according to the rate of their ships, instead of the 
old and unsatisfactory method of ‘ paying the officers the wages 
of a common man,’ and adding to this a graduated proportion 
representing ‘ dead shares ’ and rewards. It had taken Hawkins 
many years to bring about an increase in pay, and having obtained 
it his efforts were practically nullified by the irregularity and 
perversity of the Treasury in making the payments. To the 
Queen the sailors were all ‘ of the common sort,’ and it was against 
this idea that Hawkins set his face. ‘God knoweth how they 
shall be paid,’ he said, ‘except her Maiestie have some con- 
sideration for them.’ 

As regards the victuals, men had hitherto been well fed in 
quantity, but were sometimes poisoned by the bad quality of the 
food. Hawkins, we are told, took care to have his stores of an 
extraordinary price and goodness, to keep the men in health.’ 
He has often been criticised concerning the serious complaints 
made that the seamen could obtain no victuals after the first 
stages of the Armada, and also regarding the repeated calls for 
more ammunition during the passage upchannel. The victuals and 
ammunition were provided, but, due to a failure in transport, the 
stores did not arrive in time. When one considers the facilities 
for transport in those days, this breakdown in the organisation 
seems understandable. ‘ You would not believe,’ said Howard, 
“what a wonderful thing it is to victual such an army as this 
where a man would think that neither victuals were to be had nor 
a cask to put them in.’ Other improvements connected with 
personnel which Hawkins introduced dealt with clothing, uniform, 
gratuities, and, above all, the charitable institution founded by 
Drake and himself, known as the ‘ Chatham Chest,’ for the relief 
of incapacitated sailors. The human trait in his character which 
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prompted him to pay such detailed attention to the welfare of the 
men shows him to have been a man of heart and common sense, 
Indeed, he was one of the few commanders of the age who recog- 
nised a claim to consideration in his inferiors, and who made some 
attempt to secure their health and comfort. 

Among Elizabeth’s other eccentricities was that of starving 
the service financially, and yet relying on her servants of State 
to make adequate provision for the defence of the realm. As 
Treasurer the burden of naval finance lay on Hawkins. The 
naval expenditure, exclusive of pay, etc., took the form of a 
‘contract ’ or ‘ bargain’ with the Treasurer, who was allowed a 
fixed annual sum of £5714 by warrant dormant with which to 
meet all ordinary charges, excepting that of construction, with 
an extra {2500 for extraordinary expenses. With this modest sum 
he was for the first ten years of his administration expected to 
keep the older ships efficient, and also those that were built in the 
meanwhile. Pressure was continually being brought to bear on 
him to economise, and yet to organise such and such a scheme, 
build docks here, or ships there. He often had to provide the 
money out of his own pocket, and had great difficulty in getting 
it refunded. ‘ Continual thraldom,’ he called it ; and, writing to 
Walsingham, he added: ‘I wish to God I were delivered of the 
dealing for money.’ Reports were even called for by Burleigh 
from Hawkins’ subordinates as to how Hawkins had ‘ performed 
and accomplished his bargain.’ ‘I am daily backbited and 
slandered,’ he wrote. But, judging by the efficiency of the ships 
in 1588, Elizabeth can have had little cause for regret at having 
paid no heed to these slanders. Concurrently with this mass of 
administrative work, the far-sighted Hawkins was constantly 
urging the Queen and her Council to pursue a resolute policy 
according to the needs of the country. At this time England was 
faced with a foreign enemy intent on her overthrow. She was also 
governed by Ministers some of whom refused to discern the signs 
of the times, and yet who had a considerable influence on policy. 
She was also dependent for her existence on the strength of her 
Fleet. 

In judging Elizabeth for her continuance of piratical rather 
than open war against Spain we must remember that general 
reprisal, as a form of hostility falling short of war, was essentially 
suited to an age in which the status of overseas possessions had 
not yet been fixed. She naturally regarded the Spanish Indies 
as fair game for hostility of this nature. Philip, too, was for a 
time compelled to acquiesce, being too weak at sea to dispute 
such an attitude. For political reasons, also, privateering suited 
Elizabeth’s convenience at the moment. On the other hand, 
there came a time when privateering was no longer suited to the 
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bests interests of the country. Frequent reports were being 
received from Spain regarding the ‘ enterprise of England,’ and 
there was no excuse for a wavering policy. ‘ If we stand at this 
point,’ wrote Hawkins, ‘in a mammering and at a stay, we con- 
sume, and our commonwealth doth utterly decay. We have to 
put on our virtuous and valiant minds to make a way through 
with such a settled war as may bring forth and command a quiet 
peace.’ Drake, by his operations off Cadiz in 1587, had prevented 
the Armada from sailing in that year. That it did sail in 1588 
was due to our failure to continue similar blockading measures, 
which Hawkins, Raleigh, and others had so continuously urged 
on the Queen and her Council. But, advised by Burleigh, 
Elizabeth was obsessed with the idea that the early months of 
1588 were an occasion ‘ full of hope for stretching out the hand of 
peace.’ From a naval point of view, however, it was the moment 
to strike with her whole force. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada, although one of the decisive 
battles of the world, was even more important because the fleets 
represented two principles of naval policy. The Spanish prepara- 
tions had been great, but ours were greater because they had 
been conducted by men who had begun to grasp the true meaning 
of sea power. Philip had constructed an immense fleet and a 
splendid army, but he failed because he had not grasped how to 
use his fleet to the best advantage. His ships were inferior to 
ours owing to their poor equipment and antiquated design, and 
his men were inferior because the majority, being soldiers, were 
fighting in an element with which they were not sufficiently 
familiar. Moreover, by his further failure to apply the lessons 
taught by that great event, Philip allowed the command of the 
sea to pass, in the fulness of time, to this country. But these 
far-reaching results could not have been achieved without the 
labours of the man, so far in advance of his time, who during the 
twenty odd years of his administration forged the weapon where- 
with to achieve them. That man was John Hawkins; and it is a 
fitting sequel to his work as Treasurer that, as rear-admiral of 
the English Fleet, he was able to play a distinguished part in 
wielding that weapon in its hour of trial. 

Not so brilliant an adventurer as Drake, because his oppor- 
tunities were fewer, but as a great seaman and English gentleman, 
as a leader of men, as a gifted administrator, and as one of the 
chief pioneers of the British Navy, must be given an honoured 
place in history to this ‘ very wise, vigilant and true-hearted 
man.’ 


A. J. L. PHILuies. 
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LOVE GREEN 


DESCRIBED in the county directory as a hamlet, Love Green lies 
among the seaward-swelling chalk downs, approached by a lane 
that leaves it only to scramble round a green hill and rejoin the 
main road. It is an agricultural village, and this may be seen 
by the architectural predominance of its barns, that rise stone- 
built and massive among the cottages. Even the ricks and 
haystacks overtop the roofs of thin slate or threadbare thatch. 
Being an agricultural village, it is a poor one. Year by year hus- 
bandry decays, and the large squares and oblongs of arable that 
look like carpets tightly stretched upon the contours of the downs 
show by their colour the invasion of thistles and sorrel and the 
resurgence of flint. Year by year fewer men are employed upon 
the land, and the physical standard both of labourers and draught 
horses grows lower. Upon one farm in Love Green a mule is 
used.; another, for cheapness’ sake, is worked by old men and 
boys. 

At one end of the village is the church, at the other the inn. 
Here, two years ago, a badger-baiting was held. From one of the 
few badger earths in this part of England—a ruinous city of 
earthy tunnels—a female badger was dug out and carried ina 
sack to the inn. News of the proposed frolic went round, and 
every man who owned a dog or loved sport went up to drink that 
evening. A ring was made and the badger loosed into it. Asit 
turned this way and that from the dogs a kick and a shout 
stopped its escape, till, fighting sullenly, it met its end. 

The inn provides other traditional games, though not such 
stirring ones. Shove-halfpenny and rings are played there, and, 
if someone can be found to put up the money, Will Francis will 
perform his celebrated feat of drinking eleven pints at a sitting. 
This achievement is interesting as a rarity ; but Will Francis is 
not an enlivened drinker, even upon eleven pints. Intellect tells, 
even in a country public ; and Jimmy Matthews, the ‘ enlightened 
man’ of Love Green, is by far the best company among those 
who visit the inn. Jimmy is a reader, one who enjoys, as he 
said himself, ‘books of any nature, poetical, historilolical, or 

Scriptural,’ and being lent Lecky’s History of European Morals, 
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found it much to his taste. He also spent a whole day sitting 
on the green reading Marcus Aurelius, but did not think so much 
ofhim. Theology is Jimmy’s forte. When on March 23 he wished 
me, with every cordiality, a Happy New Year, he added that if I 
had any religious doubts I had only to apply to him ; and if my 
religion were substantial enough to support doubts, I daresay I 
would do so. On this occasion he was about half seas over; but 
I have been assured that when Jimmy is thoroughly glorious he 
begins to recite the Bible by heart, and cannot be stayed, however 
urgently his fellow-drinkers protest at this interruption upon the 
ordinary tavern conversation of scandal, bawdry, the weather, and 
social injustice. 

Few women visit the inn. Those who do so are of the old 
school. The remainder, who either have pretensions to gentility 
or ape such pretensions, send there for beer or whisky and drink 
it at home. It is common, too, to make home-made wines— 
carrot, mangold, elderberry, parsnip—and, more rarely, mead 
for domestic drinking. These home-drinkers certainly do not 
drink less than the inn-goers, and from the point of view of 
social pleasantness the custom is to be deplored, since it in- 
creases the suspicion and marbotsentndadnete which are cankers 
of village life. 

During the winter Love Green joins with the next village in 
fortnightly whist drives. But these, since prizes are awarded, 
cannot be classed as anything so light and trivial as mere social 
relaxation. They are attended in a spirit of religious cupidity, 
and on the morrow the winner of a set of pink-handled tea-knives, 
a china biscuit-barrel, or a cigarette-case walks out with the 
strained simper of one who has roused the envy and fury of man- 
kind. So solemn, indeed, are these orgies that the unfortunates 
whose station exposes them to the levy of fortnightly prizes dare 
not give below the level of expectation ; and the level is a rising 
one, since it is known who gave what, and to give the handsomest 
prize is equal in glory, if not in satisfaction, to being its winner. 
A member of the prize-giving class in Love Green pays, I suppose, 
anything from {£3 to £4 yearly upon this score—a ridiculous 
and unprofitable mulct, since the convention of good manners 
demands that the prizes should always be of a completely useless 
nature. 

There is, of course, the expedient of giving the booby prize. 
Once, some years ago, this was awarded to a girl in the neighbour- 
ing village, who took the matter so much to heart and was so 
briskly teased about it that she drowned herself. 

Such are the diversions of Love Green. The games of its 
children are even more closely in touch with real life. The smallest 
among them play, as all very young children do, by pretending 
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to be their elders ; but once infancy is outgrown they turn tothe 
traditional rural sports of harrying strangers, teasing the half-wit; 
and tormenting animals. The nature study learned in the school 
has put a slightly different complexion upon this last sport. But 
whether the victim be called a stickleback or a ‘ minnie ’ it meets 
the same underheel end. Meanwhile, in the economy of Nature, 
the elder boys harry, tease, and torment the chiidren and any 
half-grown girl they can lay their hands on. 

Yet, among the older folk of Love Green, there is a legend that 
its children were once well-behaved. That was thirty odd years 
ago, when Mr. Pagan was parson here. In Mr. Pagan’s days every 
family received at Christmas beer, a joint of beef, and a plum 
pudding. Each new-born child was inspected and a half-sovereign 
wedged into its small grasp; any older child who, playing; 
chanced to butt itself against Mr. Pagan’s legs or muddy his 
broadcloth trousers with a hoop was likely to get half a crown, 
and those who had come to a competent age and attended the 
confirmation classes were refreshed with chocolates. In Mr. 
Pagan’s day no one who went to the parsonage for succour was 
ever turned away, and the church was always full, for a score at 
least sang in the choir, and those who were not qualified to do this 
attended in order to hear the singing and watch the children 
parading the church behind the gold cross with a crimson jewel 
in it. Nor did Mr. Pagan neglect that most important part of a 
parson’s duty—to give his parish something to wonder at on week- 
days ; for it was his custom to drive through the village in a swift 
gig, preceded by eight black dogs leashed together in couples. 

A materialistic Eden, no doubt, in the light of present-day 
use, when few people of Mr. Pagan’s mind or means go into the 
church, and when flocks are chiefly edified by the gifts of the 
spirit. Nor, from those who remember him, have I heard a word 
breathed that might suggest that Mr. Pagan had quickened their 
spiritual life. He is remembered as a generous man and a stout 
drinker, just such another shepherd in his own line as is Mr. Kid 
of Love Green+Mr: Kid whose sheep always fetch good prices, 
who never nicks a ewe at sheep-shearing, whose dogs cringe at 
his enormous bellow, and who, on summer evenings, may be seen 
in his garden trimming the heads of the Love Green labourers 
with a pair of sheep-shears. Yet Mr. Pagan’s influence is still 
discernible in those who grew up under his regiment. They 
preserve a certain good humour and natural self-respect which 
not even the acrimony, vanity, and squalor of village life has 
quite obliterated. They themselves are well aware that things 
have changed for the worse. Love Green was different in old 
Pagan’s time, they say, in the days when it had a parson of its 
own. Actually, Mr. Pagan had a successor before the parish was 
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amalgamated with its neighbour, and so lost a resident cleric. 
But he, being a poorer man, giving away less and keeping no 
retinue of dogs, counts for nothing in the village memory; not 
even the fact that he went mad at his wife’s funeral has endeared 
him to posterity. 

Now, once a Sunday, the three church bells jangle their ditty 
for a formal minute or two, and the churchgoers walk up the road. 
Itis a slender congregation. The old guard, Mr. Pagan’s remnant, 
attend pretty regularly, still holding to the belief that to put 
on their best clothes and join in the hymns is in some way a right 
and proper proceeding. The remainder attend only when they 
feel some special call to do so. Their reasons are various : a new 
pair of boots, a well-combed child to exhibit, a recent death in 
the family, or a smoky chimney. It is only for harvest festival 
that the whole village turns out to admire the decorations, the 
pulpit with straws in its hair, the font wearing moss gaiters, the 
phenomenal cabbage before the altar, the vegetable roasts of 
apples, marrows, and potatoes balanced along the hot water 
pipes, and to listen to the anthem—a yearly hazard, like the 
Derby. Deeply and contentedly excited they throng creaking in, 
and crowd the pews and sing, whatever the season, ‘ Now thank 
we all our God’ with enthusiasm. The offerings go to the local 
hospital; and on the morrow everyone agrees that they are 
wasted there, thrown away or eaten by the nurses, with chapter 
and verse of how, when our Sheila was in, she never so much as 
set eyes on an egg or a good plateful of greens. But that is:no bar, 
when harvest festival comes round again next year, to giving 
the crispest savoy or the finest beetroot, for the offerings are made 
to nothing so immaterial as a God or so concrete as an institution. 
Love Green is incapable of worship; but somewhere in their 
world, perhaps under the green hill, lurks a deity or demiurge, 
and it is this being, curiously compounded of manure and the 
weather, that they propitiate. 

If the religion of Love Green is a trifle behind the times, its 
politics are up to date. Those who bestir themselves to think at 
all are Communists, and the rest, who know at any rate that 
something must be wrong with a world where wages are so low 
and summers so rainy (though the wireless is the likeliest cause 
of that), follow their lead. Every village has its Robespierre, and 
the Robespierre of Love Green is Mr. Taddy, who understands 
everything. Mr. Taddy is a small man, reddish and diligent, like 
an ant. So deep is his scorn for a capitalist society that it is his 
boast that he will beat his children within an inch of their lives if 
ever he hears them use a.servile ‘ sir’ or ‘ma'am.’ Meanwhile, 
by exemplary industry, enterprise and thrift, he has become the 
richest man in the village, and will shortly buy a car. 
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Mrs. Taddy is a Communist also, noticeably whenever her 
rival, young Mrs. Trey, appears in a new dress or buys new house- 
hold gear. For the discontent of Love Green, that might seem so 
well justified by what people lack, is in truth aroused by what 
other people have. In the years since the war a new standard of 
living has been imposed upon the old, but imposed as paraffin 
upon water; it is the upper layer only that is kindled by dis- 
content and flares up in anger and threatenings, In Love Green 
there are only outdoor privies ; water has to be caught from the 
roof gutters or drawn from wells liable to contamination ; the 
cottages are small and inconvenient, some barely weatherproof, 
and infested with vermin. These conditions are accepted without 
a murmur. No one minds the prospect of living for ever without 
a vestige of plumbing, or packing three into a bed, but not to be 
able to afford a wireless fills them with fury and resentment. 
When young Lucy Mendicott came back from the sanatorium to 
die of tuberculosis, the fact that the one place where she could 
sleep apart from her family was the larder-cwm-pantry was 
taken for granted, calling for. no comment unless it were the 
remark that now she could get at the sugar whenever she 
pleased ; but even down-draggled Mrs. Mendicott, the poorest 
woman in the village, so poor that her children are fed upon 
biscuits and bottled lemonade, has spirit left enough to rail at 
a social scheme which denies her a string of imitation pearls and 
a fur coat. 

This deep feeling for superfluities is not a new thing in village 
life or in human nature. But it is now of such rampant dimensions 
that it must be counted as. a new social factor. At the level of life 
in Love Green materialism is inevitable, for in the pinch of not- 
having the lust for possessions is biologically quickened as 4 
compensation. Winter sets squirrels hoarding, and the cottage 
living-room, unwieldy with belongings, is as sure a sign of poverty 
as the room poverty has swept bare. But now the Love Green 
appetite for possessions is fed, like the young Mendicotts, upon 
biscuits and bottled lemonade, and is fast losing the taste for any- 
thing more solid. If proof be.needed as to how this passion for 
rubbish is sweeping the countryside, the reader has only to visit 
a London Woolworth’s and one in a country town and compare 
the wares sold in one and the other. The very cheapness and 
accessibility of these toys inflame the breasts that pant after 
them. When the Mrs. Taddy of a previous generation outpaced 
her Mrs. Trey it was by something solid—a marble-topped wash- 
stand or a set of grand fire-irons; and, however sternly Mrs. 
Trey resolved to get even with Mrs. Taddy, a certain time must 
elapse before enough money could be saved up for the riposte. 
But in this warfare of trumpery there is no time for desire to 
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settle down into intention, or envy grow tired of watching the 


Meanwhile Mrs. Taddy and Mrs. Trey continue to fetch water 
from the same dubious well. The open quarrels and clapper- 
clawing that might have eased their ancestresses are not possible 
tothem. Love Green has long known that it is low to quarrel— 
such doings may be left to the gipsies. So Mrs, Taddy and Mrs. 
Trey commend, with distant civility, each other’s wall-flowers, or 
inquire, with pale, set faces, after each other’s cats. Not even 
the intimacy of open hate is allowed them by their code of 
respectability. Their husbands stand apart from these dissensions 
—such things are women’s work, But in such a community 
as Love Green any social relationship is women’s work. The 
labourer, a-field for eight hours, walking perhaps two or three 
miles to his work, only knows his village as the place where he 
sleeps, breakfasts, sups, keeps his wife and children, and visits the 
inn, At the inn he meets other such tired animals as himself, and 
treats with them with an animal gregariousness, the comradeship 
of a. team of cart-horses. 

)) The fate.of Love Green as a village—that is to say, as a 
compacted unit in English country life—is in the hands of its 
women. If they fritter away that feeling of community. which 
has bonded village life since first men built their mud huts 
neighbourly together for the mutual society, help and comfort 
that they looked for and were even, in the necessarily slighter 
degree, prepared to give, there is nothing to save it from disintegra- 
tion, from falling away, like an old lavender bush, from its dead 
centre. The church is powerless ; the inn, under the attacks of 
respectability and refinement, is fast losing what power it had. 
Even badger’s blood gave but a temporary fillip; and now the 
badger’s earth is forsaken. Of the three sizable houses in the 
village, whence one might expect some show of leadership, two 
belong to farmers who cannot manage even their own affairs ; the 
third is let to a lady who is so busy organising county uplift that 
she scarcely knows the names of her neighbours. And even if one 
rose from the dead, from the extinct class of the squirearchy that 
produced Mr. Pagan, it is doubtful if it would be of any avail. 
The atavistic feudalism of Love Green is worn very thin now, 
cadging old Mrs. Tibbs with her curtseys, and a general aptitude 
to toady, its last manifestations. Yet the feeling of a common 
lot is still in existence among the Love Green women, however 
it may be smothered under a desire to seem superior to one’s 
neighbour—so superior that one would prefer to have nothing to 
do with her. Women, by nature so much more susceptible to 
change than men, are by circumstance much more deeply tethered 
to permanence ; and, confronted with a really rousing scandal or a 
Vor. CXII—No. 666 Q 
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saliently unfortunate childbed, Mrs. Taddy and Mrs. Trey will 
cast off their touch-me-not civility, gossip heart to heart at the 
well, or hurry up the road together to offer their services. 

Such puffs of accident will rouse up a flame from the core of 
the old fire. But it seems doubtful how much longer it will last 
under the steady drench of new influences. Indeed, Love Green 
is now so little a true community, so increasingly a fortuitous 
collection of dwelling-houses, that perhaps it is idle and Epi- 
methean to look for saving virtue in anything out of the past. 
With the decay of farming the labouring class is becoming 
migratory—people come to the village, stay for a year or two, and 
then are dismissed or move off in search of something better; 
motor transport brings town commodities and town novelties 
to the cottage door; education and the newspaper direct atten- 
tion away from the village to the advantages of genteel professions 
or what is being worn on the Lido ; and if any commendation of 
rusticity reaches Love Green it is of the folk-dancing, . rustic 
pottery, sun-bonnet-revival kind—so many hand-made nails in 
the coffin of rural life. An adjunct to its tall barns and rickyards, 
Love Green waits upon tillage, and from the very decline of 
the old order draws a certain outward permanence—the little 
changing aspect of something too weak to register change ; but if 
ever there should come a revival of agriculture the facade which 
yet screens the change of heart must crumble, and Love Green 
be a village no longer, but instead, what even now it hankers to 
be, a small West of England Middletown. 


Syiv1A TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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MATTERS OF TASTE 
A CONVERSATION PIECE 


Half an hour from Charing Cross, in a room so book-lined as to be 
indistinguishable from a library, four persons have recently 
seated themselves at a dinner-table set in the bow of a Cheshire- 
cheese window. The window looks over a paved garden, and 
though, inside, shaded candles are already lit and a wood fire 
crackles in a brass grate, outside, the sun’s waning beams still 
burnish the corals and crimsons of polyantha roses. The 
diners are Mrs, Ray, hostess [a widow of 50], SIR CHARLES 
SUTCLIFFE, DAME CELIA.COSOMATI, and a DR. MEADE. All 
four are of the same order and speak the same language, and 
their talk is punctuated by laughter and minor signs of 
sympathy in variance. 

Dr. MEADE. Dare I praise this superlative bisque? Surely 
own cousin to bouillabaisse ? 

Mrs. Ray. Its base comes from the quayside restaurant in 
Marseilles where I first met it. The proprietor told us he exports 
it to all but savage countries. 

Sir CHARLES SuTCLIFFE. Every Frenchman is at his most 
French when food is the topic. Who but the French would have 
celebrated the centenary of a cheese—Camembert—with all the 
hételiers of the country at the ceremony ? 

Dr. Meape. Didn’t a Minister with portfolio travel from 
Paris to pronounce the discours ? 

Dame CEeL1A.Cosomati. No doubt a highly polished gem. 

Str CHARLES.. He might unquestionably have. adapted 
Johnson on Garrick and eulogised his subject as having increased 
the public stock of harmless pleasure. 

Dame Ceuta. I like to think of the memorial erected near 
Arcachon to commemorate the discovery of asparagus. You 
remember how a. shepherd, minding his flock there, having 
observed repeated eager nibbling of certain green shoots, took 
some home to his wife to cook for supper. The birth night of 
asperges en branches. 

Mrs. Ray. [While glasses are being filled.) 1 didn’t offer you 
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cocktails. [She glances at the wine.) In any case, you, Charles, 
eschew them. 

StR CHARLES. [Setting down half-emptied glass.] What is 
elsewhere surrender would in this house be sacrilege. 

Dr. MEADE. [To Dame CELIA.) An apéritif is our modern 
version of grace before meat. One is quite sure Lamb would 
have surrendered. I confess I succumbed to a vermouth before 
leaving home. [DAME CELIA smiles indulgently.] 

Dame Cetia. A bolder omission results in this table looking 
loveliness itself with no ‘ floral decoration.’ 

SrR CHARLES. There again, French influence. The French 
are purists. They are too wise artists to méler les genres. 

Dame CELIA. Realising that good food needs no bush ? 

Str CHARLES. And recognising no disgrace in dining for 
dining’s sake. The ‘ stove’ flowers and potted maidenhair that 
flanked épergnes in Thackeray’s England were designed to redeem 
a vice from its grossness. 

Dr. MEADE. Or to mask its grossness. Victorians ate to 
excess and, secretly knowing it, screened themselves from one 
another behind massed pelargoniums. The habit of moderation 
is an after-blessing of the enforced curtailments of war. 

Mrs. Ray. Also, simplification has knocked out bogus tours 
de force. remember my father-in-law describing a state banquet 
in the ’seventies at which two vast hams, stated to have been 
boiled in champagne, were entombed under twin models of the 
Albert Memorial. Nobody ventured to disturb them. 

Str CHARLES. What a picture! Rows of whiskered feasters 
all craving more carving and less gilding. 

Mrs. Ray. I myself once encountered a sucking-pig archi- 
tecturalised into a castle with almond turrets. Horribly over- 
handled. 

Dr. MEADE. Good ‘ dishing up’ preserves respect for native 
material. Justifiably, a mullet may be trimmed and curled to 
look as though moulded by Palissy and grapes and gherkins 
arranged as though fresh from the touch of Luca della Robbia. 

Mrs. Ray. [Momentarily preoccupied in helping herself to 
sweetbread.| Delightful! Dessert ought to be Spanish-looking. 

Dame CELIA. The charming meals of history have always 
been simple and slight. 

Dr. MEADE. Now you say it, I believe they have. The 
Marriage Feast at Cana. The original authority makes no state- 
ment concerning dishes. Veronese’s evidence as to their elaborate- 
ness is undocumented. 

Str CHARLES. Ah, the great Louvre canvas with Vittoria 
Colonna plying her toothpick. How Veronese loved to paint 


magnificence ! 
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Mrs. Ray. A modern woman painter of the same scene 
places on each postprandial plate the rind of a segment of melon ; 
it goes well with a stylised and chastely angular company. No 
smallest sign of the host’s cutting a dash. Just melon and a red 
wine. 

Srr GHARLES. I wish I knew the picture. Might it be named 
beside the Déjeuner by Monet in Frankfort ? 

Mrs. Ray. Well, no, for Monet’s is the unique expression of 
what one feels about delectable foods. 

Dr. MeaveE. Disgraceful to acknowledge, I don’t remember 
Monet’s Déjeuner. Can I have seen it ? 

Mrs. Ray. An interior. A mother and a delicious baby of 
about two and a half who points at her plate with his spoon. On 
the table two plates, each with @ufs 4 la cogue—one in the cup, 
one beside it—so opulent. A big dish of oysters in the middle of 
the table, a long loaf, an earthenware pot of honey with the 
paper cover on, vim ordinaire in a fat bottle and Madame drinking 
it out of a fat tumbler. She wears a stiff collar with the points 
turned down to show her nice fat neck. 

SIR CHARLES. Ah, that long loaf! In that lies the centre of 
value. Bread is the one food no snobbery can impair. Blessed 
common daily bread! Equally with sunlight. and sleep it 
demonstrates that the best things people possess are those they 
share with everybody else. 

Mrs. Ray. Hear, hear! Give us our bread. But did I ever 
allege that a periodical dinner roll does one any harm or that rare 
meats are necessarily the best? All the same, palates require 
education. 

DAME CELIA. Wasn’t there a Doge who taught himself to 
enjoy peacocks’ eyes ? 

. Mrs. Ray. Meanwhile, it is worth knowing, Charles, that 
you have no rooted prejudice against well-made toast as an 
accompaniment to caviare. 

Dr. MEADE. Did you know that Hamlet founded his caviare 
comment on a current story of someone to whom a little barrel of 
caviare had been sent returning it with the message, ‘Commend 
me to my good lady and thank her and tell her we have black 
soap enough already ’ ? 

Sir CHARLES. I like to linger over meals in contemporary art 
+-they are so amusingly austere. I suppose Matisse set the fashion. 
Henry Lamb’s ‘ Round Table,’ for instance—five people, a brown 
teapot far too small for five, a red checked cloth and very little 
else, except pictorial quality and memorableness. . 

» Mrs. Ray. High tea, the sit-down tea, should be the ideal 
meal for painters, because everything is in sight at once. 

Dame CELIA. High tea may be obsolete, but it is an enchant- 
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ing meal. Why don’t we split the husk of routine and go back— 
or go north—to high tea? A Swedish smérgdsbord is a near 
relative of high tea. 

Srr CHARLES. Not of the high tea my memory cherishes in 
houses round Selby. Its component parts were standardised, 
Sausage rolls, tongue, either cold fowls ‘smothered in’ white 
sauce and starred with geraniums, or pigeon pie—how I loved to 
see the claws sticking through ! Then came apple cake, calves’- 
foot jelly, pikelets, and, on a heavily loaded tray, a teapot witha 
silver strainer hung from the spout. In its own genre that high 
tea was unsurpassable. 

Dame Cevia. Every child delights in an occasional egg at 
ordinary tea. Do you remember [looking across at Mrs. Ray] 
the ecstasy of dawdling with which one cracked the shell ? 

Mrs. Ray. And dipped bread-and-butter fingers into the 
yolk, Rather! On dancing-class afternoons. [Mrs. . Ray's 
reminiscent eyes ignore forty intervening years.) But, oh, the 
disaster when the white wasn’t set | 

SIR CHARLES. Let me see. We four are dining at my house 
next Thursday. Shall I turn dinner into a high tea ? 

Dr. MEapeE. It’s an idea, But how about that Romanée 
you promised ? [A silence ensues.]} 

Mrs. Ray. Celia, it looks as though the Return to High Tea 
will survive as a sentimental aspiration. 

Dame CELIA. Betrayed by burgundy! Bartered for bur- 
gundy ! 

SiR CHARLES. Delacroix says in his Journal, ‘ Les grands 
hommes qui écrivent leurs mémoires ne parlent pas assez de.l’ influence 
d'un bon souper sur la situation de leur esprit.’ 

Mrs. Ray. [Recalled to things present, looks from SIR CHARLES 
to Dr. MEADE.] I am afraid.this Perrier-Jouet is.too old. 99. 
This is the first bottle of the last half-dozen. I had it recoriced 
last year. It is almost still. 

SiR CHARLES. [Tasting critically.) But yet speaketh of its 
year and character. There remains more than ‘the shade of 
that which once was great.” 

Dame Ceuta. Delacroix was right. Some day, Clio will 
insist on knowing just what was Cleopatra’s last meal in the 
Monument and King Alfonso’s on the night of the flight from 
Madrid. Why have we taken Parson Woodforde to our hearts? 
Because over a period of forty years he daily noted the solider 
constituents of his dinners. 

Dr. MeaDE. Had Delacroix, a psycho-physiologist before his 
time, lived to-day he would have reworded his remark and simply 
stated that the influence of vitamins on the endocrine glands is a 
problem as yet insufficiently investigated. 
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Mrs. Ray. ‘Simply stated’! I veto any reference to 
vitamins and refuse to consider myself in terms of endocrine 
glands. I think nobly of the soul. 

DaME CELIA. Anch’io. Sublimation is the only word in the 
new text-books for which Mrs. Ray and I have any use. We 
believe in idealising physical instincts. 

SiR CHARLES. Meade; you are getting the worst of this: The 
beautiful art of civilised meals is not to be sullied by a brutish 
terminology hailing from Harley Street. 

DAMECELIA. [Looking out of the window.) What an exquisite 
evening! Just observe that sickle moon. 

Dr. MEADE. [Turning to look.| Is the sky Nile green ? 

Mrs. Ray. No. Pale, warm turquoise. 

SrR CHARLES. And one lone star. 

Dame CELIA. The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Mrs. Ray. Now, have done with your Miltonics, and attend. 
I want to decide whose meals in secular biography we should like 
best to have shared. 

Str CHARLES. Anyhow, not Wordsworth’s. The Words- 
worths never ate regular meals. They had something cold out 
of a cupboard. So says Harriet Martineau, who’ was theif 
neighbour. ar 

Dr. MEADE. Bearing out Cottle’s diverting yarn about. the 
bottle of brandy, the noble loaf and the stout piece of cheese on 
the day when Wordsworth and Coleridge essayed to unharness a 
horse. 

DaME CELIA. There is magic in every association with 
§.T.C.—in the younger days, that is, the care-free Quantock days. 

Dr. MEADE. To whom do you ascribe the epicurean avowal, 
‘I plead guilty to the breast of a partridge, the back of a hare, 
the backbone of a grouse, the wing and side of a pheasant and a 
woodcock passim ’ ? 

Sir CHARLES. To some ripe gastronome. La Regniére or 
Brillat-Savarin, well translated. 

Dame CELIA. I happen to recollect it was Keats who said it. 
Keats was a sheer aristocrat, wasn’t he—claret, game, Greek 
myths ? 

Smr CHARLES. Hitherto I had fancied Keats lived on some 
species of porridge. 

Mrs. Ray. Imagine, Celia! Charles thought Keats lived on 
porridge. Keats! [DAME CELIA smiles her sage smile.] 

Str CHARLES. Forgive me, but before the good minute goes 
I must ask what our present course consists of. 

Mrs. Ray. It is my specialty; so I call it laitwes MAISON. 
Rolled lettuce leaves spread with chopped ham and parmesan and 
heated in butter and thick gravy. I'll send your cook the formula, 
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SiR CHARLES. Sincere thanks. 

Dame Ceuta. I should not have cared to dine with brooding; 
bearded Tennyson. He would not have bothered to be agreeable, 
I believe he had an intense dislike of dining out. 

Mrs. Ray. They said he drank port out of his publishers’ skulls; 

Str CHARLES. He liked cuts from the joint and minced them 
on his plate. 

Dr. Meape. ‘ Denture’ making was as yet an infant art. 

Str CHARLES. In his den upstairs over a thoughtful pipe far 
into the night Tennyson was at his kindliest, I have heard. 

Dame CELIA. The poet Gray, on the other hand, was so 
fastidious he could enjoy nothing less delicate than apricot 
marmalade. Doesn’t that go well with his window-sill mignonette 
and his blue china and his dislike of mud ? Once, at all events, 
he ate raspberry puffs at a famous London pastrycook’s with 
Frederic Hervey ; ‘and how jolly Hervey was at finding himself a 
bishop.’ 

Dr. MEADE. I see the recent Life of Gosse has sent you td 
Gosse’s Life of Gray. 

Dame Cetia. Yes, because Gosse said Gray’s death made 
him shed blinding tears. Yet he did not make Gray’s death 
emotional. 

Dr. MEADE. It would be unveracious to make Gray emo- 
tional in death or life. Irather take to the cosiness of Cowper’s 
modest, curtained suppers at Olney with Mrs. Unwin. (If 
modest, why curtained ? murmurs S1R CHARLES to Mrs. Ray.] 
They mostly supped on eggs, radishes and a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Ray. Too Spartan, too suggestive of Tolstoy or 
Gandhi. It recalls an advertisement I saw of a ‘ Vegetarian 
Guest House ’ on the south coast : ‘ A generous table is provided; 
including fired and unfired diet.’ 

Dame CELIA. Surroundings count. Certain meals one has 
eaten live in memory by virtue of some quality of romance in the 
place where one ate them. 

StmR CHARLES. As where ? 

Dame Ceia. I was thinking of that curiously attractive 
restaurant in Dijon—Raconchot, isn’t it? Such an ancien régime 
house, with steep roofs ; grey-panelled dining-rooms au premier , 
fascinating food. The elderly head waiter showed us how snails 
should be eaten. It was a chef d’euvre of mimetic movements. 
Coquelin ainé could not have acted gusto more convincingly. 

Mrs. Ray. Have you, in Florence, ever slipped into the 
underground restaurant beneath Palazzo Antinori where wine is 

sold by weight? The bright-eyed zeal of the waiters is rather 
entertaining, Also the place. A tunnel lined with varnished 


posters. 
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Dr MEADE. Lapi’s. I knowit well. As each waiter:glides 
and slides, balancing about ten soups and, later, zabaioni on his 
arm, he calls out, ‘ Subito, subito, sub, sub!’ 

Mrs. Ray. And an ancient street hawker is allowed to shufite 
round with his tray of shell-fish, and gipsies sing at the end of 
dinner, But Lapi’s has grown too bravura. 

Dr. MeabDE. I heard a distinguished Florentine asking there 
for macaroni—‘ with butter, waiter, plenty of butter, so much 
butter that I shall say, ‘‘ What a Jot of butter you have brought 


me! 7”? 
‘Dame CELIA. One sees Continental folk indulging in the 


unlikeliest combinations of foods. In Innsbriick this spring we 
were breakfasting at 9.30 in a little café-restaurant, and at’ the 
next table a well-dressed girl and her swain were partaking of 
iced water, boiled egys, seed cake and large glasses of beer. The 
same evening, in the garden restaurant of Hétel Greif; Bolzano, 
we watched a party, ostensibly at dinner, two of whom. drank 
fruit syrups and ate nothing while the other three consumed: pork 
chops and sauerkraut followed by monster cream buns. Foreigners 
are incalculable. 

Mrs. Ray. Not the French. Yours were Mitrop-ers.. One 
treasures the occasional discovery that rewards experiment. For 
instance, potted calves’ liver with hot buns and cold butter. I 
discovered that entente almost accidentally and have tempered 
the rigours of Good Friday with it ever sirice, 

Str CHARLES. ‘Give the romantic time and it will become 
the classical.’ Success lies in rejection of the merely bizarre. 

Dr. MEADE. No doubt we English are unadventurous, Till 
recently we never ate a dressed salad with cheese. Even now 
we don’t realise what an excellent analogy exists between cheese 
and fruit, particularly between small, sun-browned grapes of the 
midt and a goats’ milk cheese. 

Mrs. Ray. [Grouse at this moment being handed.) The reason 
Irang you up for this evening is disclosed. Harry sent me three 
brace from Speyside. He reports the season as below normal. 

Sir CuHarRtes. I hear from Yorkshire birds are scarce,  : 

Dr. MEADE... These are cooked with the really right prodi- 
gality of—shall I say ?—internal unction. 

Mrs. Ray. You observe that the toast is spread with, the 
liver pounded with butter, salt, cayenne. A Highland receipt. 

StR CHARLES. Macbeth need not have counselled his thanes 
to’ mingle with the English epicures. They had little to 


Dame CELIA. An uncle of mine sent me a Michelin map of 
La France Gastronomique. Are you a seeker after regional 
dishes, Dr. Meade ? 
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Dr. MEapDE. When actually regional. They need the mettle 
of their native pasture. The alternating regional cuisines pros 
vided by certain Paris restaurants strike one as artificial. 

Mrs. Ray. Well cooked, the local dishes of everyday life are 
admirable. The difficulty is to find them. 

StR CHARLES. Which of the Bath hotels offers buns, chap, 
polonies, olivers ? 

Mrs. Ray. Without going into the wilds the most curious 
place food I know is the Bergamesque polenta con uccelli. Nowhere 
but in Bergamo have I seen those little birds in polenta. There 
they fill the trattorie windows and look like diploma pieces by a 
high-class confectioner. 

Dame Cetia. Among shop windows Aix in Provence bears 
the palm for jewel effects produced by crystallised fruits. 

Mrs. Ray. Yes, indeed. With tiers of idyllic green melons, 
glacés: But doesn’t that whole town radiate a large calm beauty 
all its own ? 

Str CHARLES. On your list of alluring windows don’t omit 
Corcellet, Avenue de l’Opéra, where a full-feathered pheasant; 
each feather fresh as paint, presides over an assemblage of pdiés 
de faisan like a sitting hen. 

Dr. MgapveE. French alimentation is so cunningly abetted by 
its terminology. Contrast ‘ une sole dorée’ with ‘ fried sole’! 
Then what clarity and crispness of nomenclature links a plat with 
place or person, as in ‘ ripes & la mode de Caen’ or ‘ poule Henri 
IV.’1 Consider the enumeration of the gustatory items Boule 
de Suif carried in her basket when she and the other refugees fled 
from Rouen ; the episode forms the most appetising passage in 
literature. 

“Mrs. Ray. Allow something for the genius of Maupassant. 
I can laugh alone at his recital of how, when someone called a 
lobster the cardinal of the seas and someone else derided the 
ignorance involved, the elderly sister, the old aunt, looked down 
her nose and said she could not be pes at a pleasantry that 
ridiculed the clergy. 

DAME CELIA. Names of French hostelries are so lovable. 
Witness Café @ la Tartine du Nord outside the Paris-Nord station. 
Also our beloved Univers ef Portugal. And hundreds equally 
joy- . 
Smr CHARLES. I ever remember ‘ The prisoner’s arm was 
tatooed with Vivent la France et les pommes de terre frites.’ 

Mrs. Ray. Has anyone counted the French words we have 
used during dinner ? 

Dr. Meape. Inevitably many, since our talk has centred 
upon the leading French art. 

Str CHARLES. From language to literature. Besides 
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Maupassant, whom should you call the finest word painters of 
eatables ? 

Dr. MEADE. Dumas, a past master, perhaps in both senses. 
Balzac has many pages for the prose half of an anthology of taste. 
Zola had too heavy a hand. 

Mrs. Ray. My choice would be Proust, Vol. I.—the mar- 
vellous portrait of Frangoise in her kitchen at Combray. 

DaME CELIA. Percy Lubbock’s blue garden book has some 
very readable paragraphs on the Gurneys’ cook and her admirable 
works on the Earlham kitchen table. 

Dr. MEADE. . And she was only English ! 

DaME CELIA. Has it struck my fellow-guests that our talk 
this evening has been an implicit tribute to a perfect dinner 
cooked by one Englishwoman under the guiding brain of another ? 

» Mrs. Ray. Celia, you are the most fortifying of friends! I 
never feel an apology needed for gastronomic intentness. After 
all, cookery, clothes and architecture are the world’s basic arts. 
Though all else passes, they endure, Moreover, the subject of 
food makes the whole world kin. So why not discuss dietetics ? 

Sir CHARLES. Emily, what is this seemingly simple savoury ? 

Mrs. Ray. Grated schabzieger:. Don’t you know it? 


FLORENCE Mary Parsons. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


It is not so many years since the golden eagle and the sea or 
white-tailed eagle (sometimes known as the erne) nested in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland. The white-tailed eagle, like 
the osprey, has now been lost to us as a nesting species, but the 
golden eagle remains, and it is pleasant to be able to record that 
some of the largest Scottish landowners afford it strict protection, 
The golden eagle is preserved by Act of Parliament in most 
Scottish counties, but this protection is of little use unless it is 
backed up by private efforts, and so great credit should be given 
to those landowners who have done all in their power to give 
sanctuary to this splendid bird. 

The chief enemies of the golden eagle are the owners of grouse 
moors, and so it is interesting to record that the eagle’s eyrie where 
the following observations were made was built on a combined 
deer forest and grouse moor where grouse are healthy and plentiful 
although the eagles have nested there from time immemorial. 
The eyrie is built upon a broad ledge of rock on a steep rocky 
slope facing north, and on the ledge, aboui 12 feet from the nest, 
my friend the stalker and gamekeeper built the foundations of a 
turf hide in the autumn of 1930. Deep snow covered the ground 
until the end of March 1931, but early in April the stalker spied 
with his telescope from the opposite side of the glen and saw that 
the eagle was brooding on the eyrie. Fearing lest the bird might 
desert her nest if he visited it before the eggs had hatched, he did 
not climb to the eyrie until the beginning of the second week of 
May, when he found the eaglet a day or two old. On this anda 
subsequent visit he finished building the sides of the hide with 
heather sods cut from the hillside near, and made a roof of wire 
netting, covering it over with heather. He then telegraphed to 
us that all was ready, and on the afternoon of May 20 my wife 
and I, with our collie Dileas, arrived at the glen. Early next 
morning we all set out for the eyrie. The sky was cloudless and 
the ground white with frost. As we approached the eyrie both 
eagles sailed magnificently overhead, and we were interested to 
see one of them attacked by a lapwing, which may have been 
nesting farther up the glen. We climbed to the eyrie, and found 
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the eaglet about a fortnight old.. The strong morning sun was 
shining full on Francis—thus we named the eaglet—and as he was 
breathing fast and was obviously distressed by the sun I covered 
him with my cap while we were putting the finishing touches to 
the hide. At’9.40 I crawled into the hide, and my wife and the 
stalker with our collie made as ostentatious a departure as possible 
down the glen. I was left alone with Francis, my camera in 
position in a hollow in the front of the hide, my eye at a small 
peep-hole. That hide was a masterpiece, and the stalker who 
made it shares equally with us the credit for the observations we 
made and the photographs we took: It resembled 'so closely the 
hillside on which it stood that even at a distance of 20 feet it 
could be seen with difficulty. I had been only fifty minutes in 
the hide when the mother eagle alighted at the eyrie, and fed the 
eaglet with great care upon the choicest parts of a grouse which 
was lying in the nest. She swallowed the remains of the carcase 
herself, then tidied up the eyrie like a good housewife, and ended 
by arranging tiny heather twigs over the eaglet. At 11 o'clock, 
after she had been at the eyrie for half an hour, she apparently 
noticed the lens of the camera for the first time and, her suspicions 
aroused, flew away. She returned in an hour, and then brooded 
Francis until 1.15, when she became restless, often looking out 
over the glen, and at last taking flight. She returned to the nest, 
and then her mate also flew in. Both splendid birds stood 
together at the eyrie for a couple of minutes or so, and I was lost 
in admiration at their grand appearance. The male was smaller 
and much lighter in colour than his mate. His eyes were larger 
(I wonder if all male eagles have larger eyes; it is possible, 
because they do most of the hunting for the eyrie and thus must 
be equipped with keen vision), and this gave his head a more 
flattened appearance. His movements were quick and imperious. 
He was unmistakably the king of birds. The female eagle was 
darker and larger. The feathers on her thighs were longer and, 
as we subsequently discovered, were wet and bedraggled after 
she had brooded the eaglet during a night of heavy rain. In 
disposition she was quieter and less nervy than the king. Her 
expression was intelligent; her movements deliberate and 
graceful. She looked often. and lovingly at the eaglet and was 
obviously wrapped up in her only child. Both male and female 
eagles had golden heads. The rest of the plumage of the male 
was so bleached as to appear, in some lights, almost white. The 
plumage of the female was a dark chocolate brown. 

I remained five hours in the hide, and noticed that the eyrie 
was in shade after 11 o'clock because of the steepness of the 
hillside behind it. At 2.30 in the afternoon my wife climbed to 
the hide in order that I might leave unobserved by the eagles. 
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It was important that the observer should never leave the hide 
unless a second person was near. Eagles are no different from 
other birds. They are apparently unable to count, or perhaps] 
should rather say to do a simple subtraction sum. An eagié 
cannot take 1 from 2 and find the answer 1. When an eagle 
takes 1 from 2 it finds the answer nothing every time. If one 
person climbs to the hide built beside its eyrie and enters the 
hiding place, the eagles know that danger remains and will not 
return to the nest. But if two persons visit the eyrie and one 
leaves it, the eagles never seem to realise that the second person 
has been left inside the observation post. Sometimes after 
leaving my wife in the hide I felt that the eagles might possibly 
have slight suspicions, and to allay these suspicions I buttoned 
my Burberry round my stick and held it at arm’s length until I 
had walked some distance from the eyrie. This dummy I hoped 
might represent a second figure to the eagles, watching ata 
distance. 

For the next eleven days either my wife or I kept daily watches 
in the observation post when weather conditions permitted. On 
one occasion my wife kept:an all-night watch, and saw the eagle, 
standing over but not actually brooding the eaglet, sleep for ten 
hours. Throughout the dark hours of a short May night she 
heard golden plover singing their love songs as they cruised 
invisible high above her, and in the early hours of the morninga 
ring-ousel came to sing to her on a rowan tree a few feet from the 
hide. But perhaps the most interesting thing she saw during her 
long and cold night watch was the arrival of a wandering black- 
bird, which at dawn sang his liquid song from the same rowan, 
and awakened the sleeping eagle, who opened her eyes and gazed 
at the singer in mild surprise. 

Since the sun went off the eyrie so early in the day it was 
necessary when the mornings were sunny to make the first 
watch as early as possible, and most mornings my wife and I left 
the lodge where we were staying before 6 o'clock. After the 
. warm sun of the first morning came an interval of cold weather, 
but May 27 dawned cloudless. The early sun shone from a sky 
of deep blue as the stalker and I made our way up the glen. As 
we were nearing the eyrie one of the eagles came over, high over- 
head, and was pursued by a flock of common gulls which looked no 
larger than sparrows as, glinting in the sun, they made angry but 
cautious dives towards the great bird, which sailed on supremely 
indifferent to their attacks. This was a day full of excitements 
for the watcher in the hide. At five minutes to 7 I was left in 
my hiding place by the stalker. There was no food in the eyrie, 
and» Francis slept. At 8 o'clock I saw the shadow of an eagle 
pass over the roof of the hide, and a few seconds later the mother 
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eagle alighted with a branch of heather in her bill. Daily she 
brought fresh heather to the nest, and on this occasion I photo- 
graphed ‘her as she stood facing me. Thirty seconds later, and 
before I had time to change the plate, the male eagle alighted at 
the eyrie. He glared at the lens (he never got used to it during 
the 1931 watches, but the female soon became indifferent to its 
eye), then threw down on to the eyrie the hindquarters of a hare. 
The pair then stood together splendidly in the bright sunshine, 
but, alas, before I could change the plate the male flew off. How 
Iwished I had not photographed the female with heather in her 
bill! I felt despondent that I had lost so rare an opportunity. 
Aring-ousel came and sang to me in the rowan tree. The sun 
became warmer. I could smell the delightful scents of young 
summer on the breath of the soft breeze that entered through the 
back of the hide. Both eagles had now left the eyrie. Perhaps 
they had heard the slight noise of the changing of the plate holder. 
At all events the mother eagle when she returned was suspicious, 
and for ten minutes stood listening, rigid and motionless. During 
all that time I scarcely dared to breathe, but at length her 
suspicions left her and, walking slowly forward, she picked up 
the remains of the hare and fed Francis upon it, tearing off large 
pieces for him. Thesun shone more fiercely, The heat was now 
intense. I was then the spectator of one of the most wonderful 
sights I have ever seen in the bird world. The eagle walked 
between the eaglet and the sun, and very slowly opened her great 
wings to shield the youngster from the rays. I looked, almost 
spell-bound, at this wonderful picture, and was fortunate to be 
able to photograph it several times without alarming the eagle. 
The water from the overhanging rock dripped on to her left wing 
and, glistening, ran to her tail and thence to the ground. Twice 
she very gently fondled and massaged the eaglet’s downy head, 
looking down lovingly upon-him. At 10.45, just as the shadow 
of the rock was creeping over the eyrie, the male flew over, and a 
few minutes later the female closed her great wings (the eaglet 
was now in shade), walked to the edge of the nest, and sailed out 
over the glen. For an hour she was absent, then returned with 
more heather and proceeded to give Francis another square meal ! 
His small-crop soon bulged with fulness. With ease he swallowed 
entire bones of the hare carcase, but at length he could not be 
persuaded to accept another mouthful, and at 12.20 the mother 
eagle flew from the nest. Shortly afterwards I was relieved at 
the hide, my mind full of all the inspiring things I had seen 
that morning 

The following day the eagle brought to the nest a freshly 
gathered rowan branch, with young leaves upon it. This she 
laid carefully over the back of the eaglet, and then stood awhile, 
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obviously admiring the colour effect. Later she became suspicious, 
looking'often down the glen, and I saw a little party of cows anda 
pony being herded slowly through the glen by two men. «It 
recalled the old highland days, when the people at the coming of 
summer went up to the summer shealings in the:hills, and I 
afterwards heard that a shepherd was moving to a new homein 
the north-west, and was taking the short cut through the Hills, 
That afternoon I learned something of the keen sight of the 
golden eagle. The eagle had been gazing happily upon Francis 
for a time, when she began to show uneasiness. She looked often 
down the glen, and at last I also looked cautiously in that direc: 
tion through a peep-hole in the back of the hide. I saw, in the 
distance and appearing scarcely larger than specks, my wife and 
Dileas, our collie, on their way to relieve me. I calculated, from 
the time they must have taken to walk from the lodge, upwards 
of two miles away, that the eagle must have seen them when they 
started, and not only seen them, but had her suspicions aroused. 
I believe. that the vision of most. birds is infinitely less thania 
man’s, but the sight of the golden eagle must be superior by far 
to human vision. Sometimes, as I sat in my hide no more than 
12 feet from the eagle, her glance seemed to pierce right through 
the hide, and I felt it to be impossible that she could be unaware 
of my presence within. On June 1 bad weather compelled us'to 
give up our watches for a time, but on June 21 we returned for 
four days. By this time Francis had lost his white down with 
which he was clothed during his:early youth. He was now more 
than half feathered and was much wilder, crouching when the 
stalker and I approached him.: Although it was midsummer, a 
westerly gale was roaring through the rowan and tearing off:the 
young leaves. The flowers.on the tree had not yet opened. The 
parent eagles now came much less frequently to the eyrie, for 
they realised that their child was able to be left unprotected) 
The mother eagle never fed the eaglet, as it was fully able to do 
this for itself. Occasionally the male, who did all the hunting, 
flew in with the carcase of a rabbit, or the hindquarters of a hare. 
Once he brought in a water-rat ; sometimes grouse: were: the 
prey. A number of gulls were daily flying about in the glen, and 
one morning I saw the eagle planing down from a great height 
at a very high speed. He ‘swooped’ (in play, I believe) at one 
of the gulls, which received the fright of its life.. The eagle went 
on without attacking, but the gull to ensure itself against a second 
surprise began to climb at its utmost speed, rising in spirals 
with much vigorous wing flapping until it was a mere speck in the 
heavens. When last I saw it the seagull was still'climbing. We 
did not visit the eyrie after this, but the stalker: wrote that the 
eaglet made its first flight successfully from the eyrie in mid-July. 
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In mid-April of the present year I was very glad to hear that 
the,eagle had returned to the same eyrie. The hide was intact, 
although it had a narrow escape during the stalking season when 
astag which had been shot fell over the rock a few feet from the 
hiding post. The owner of the forest very kindly gave us per- 
mission to observe and photograph the eagles again, and on 
May 7 my wife and I arrived at the glen. This time we hoped to 
photograph and record the earliest stages of the eaglet’s growth. 
The weather was severe, and snow showers were falling. Early 
next morning we left for the eyrie. The stalker had not been 
near it, as he wished to take no risk of the eggs becoming chilled 
by the frost-laden winds which had swept the glen for a full 
month. We climbed to the nest, and found again one eaglet 
and one addled egg lying beside it. It was a disappointment to 
find that the eaglet was fully as old as its predecessor had been 
last year on May 20. It is probable that the wonderful weather 
experienced in the highlands during February of this year had 
caused the eagle to lay a full fortnight earlier than in 1931. A 
bitter air blew on the eaglet-—which we christened Francis 
Junior—and as we were repairing the hide I covered him with 
my cap. The hide was in surprisingly good order, and as we left 
it we saw, through a gathering snow squall, the mother eagle 
drop almost vertically from the storm cloud and sweep darkly 
across the rock on to the eyrie. The following morning (May 9) 
was like a day in November when my wife and I made our way 
up the glen. The ground was frost-bound. The sun shone pale 
and watery through an increasing bank of cloud. At 7.30 I was 
left in the hide, and in half an hour I was glad to see my old friend 
the mother eagle alight at the nest. She arranged the heather 
around the eaglet, then very carefully brooded Francis Junior, 
sitting with her head away from the hide. This showed me that 
she remembered the camera lens from the preceding summer, and 
had no fear or suspicions of it. At 8.30 snow began to fall softly 
and it became very dark. I was numbed with cold, and did not 
dare to move my position. The eagle brooded motionless, the 
snow falling and melting on her dark plumage. A grouse was in 
the eyrie, and at 9 o’clock, the snow lessening, the eagle rose and 
with extreme care and gentleness fed the eaglet upon tit-bits 
from the grouse, standing upon the carcase to tear it up and then 
advancing a step with the right foot each time she held out a 
morsel of flesh to Francis. Junior. Sometimes the eaglet seemed 
reluctant to take the food. The mother had to persuade him 
three or four times, holding the small piece of grouse patiently 
towards him until at last he took it in his bill, Sometimes he 
dropped it, and then she was always careful to pick it up, lest it 
might soil the cleanliness of the eyrie—for this eagle was a bi 
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of tidy habits. If the piece of grouse was too large for the eaglet 
the mother eagle swallowed it herself. The eaglet was very 
attentive, looking with something like awe at his large mamma, 
For one so young he had an interesting and intelligent expression, 

When walking over their eaglets to brood them golden eagles 
are always anxious lest their strong claws injure their chicks, and 
not only close their talons, but bend their legs outwards on these 
occasions. The cold wintry morning passed uneventfully except 
that at rr o’clock the eagle stood up, and after having fed herself 
upon the remains of the grouse picked up what was left of the 
carcase, and, holding it in her bill, stood a while motionless before 
flying away with it. During our numerous watches we were 
interested in noting that when the male came with prey he held 
it invariably grasped in one foot, while the female, when she 
removed a carcase from the eyrie, held it in her bill. The follow. 
ing day was even colder than the first, and my wife, who took the 
watch that morning, saw nothing of special interest. Most of the 
time the eagle dozed or slept as she brooded the eaglet.. Fortu- 
nately for the comfort of our watches, the weather changed on 
May 11. The bitter north wind dropped light, and, although the 
air remained cold, the sun shone warmly. I was left in the hide 
by my wife at 7 o’clock that morning. There was one grouse in 
the eyrie. Ten minutes after I had begun my watch a meadow- 
pipit alighted at the eyrie. It looked tiny. in that huge nest. 
Its mate joined it, and the two birds flew away together. It is 
interesting that small birds show no fear of the eagle. A wren 
was often singing beside the eyrie, and a wheat-ear was nesting 
near it. I had been in the hide only fifteen minutes when the 
female eagle arrived. She fed, and then brooded, Francis Junior. 
At 8 o’clock the male arrived with a splendid rush of wings. He 
brought some prey in his talons, then stood quite still for a second 
or two with the bright morning sun full upon him. At 8.30 the 
mother eagle listened to the fluting of a green-shank in the glen 
below. At a quarter to 9g she gave the eaglet a good meal of 
grouse, and at 8.50 she flew away. Five minutes later the male 
arrived. Not knowing the eaglet’s meal hours (this was the first 
time I had seen him feed Francis Junior), he attempted to induce 
his offspring to eat another breakfast. With a father’s want of 
knowledge of the wants of the very young he picked up the 
carcase of the grouse and actually offered it entire to the tiny 
eaglet. Francis Junior did not know what todo. He wisely did 
nothing, and as his father repeatedly held out the grouse carcase 
patiently to him I could imagine him saying to himself, ‘ Young 
children are so trying.’ It was perhaps fortunate that just then 
the mother arrived with heather, and busied herself with the 
arranging of it while the father got ready to fly. I was glad that 
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at last the male eagle had got over his suspicions of the lens of the 
camera, for to-day he entirely ignored it. At 10.20 the female 
left, and at 10.30 the male arrived, and for the first time I saw 
him brood the eaglet. This he did for fifteen minutes, until, at 
10.45, he rose on the nest and the female alighted beside him. 
As both birds stood together beside the eaglet I had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing that the female was more bleached about the 
head than last year, but that the male was still the lighter in 
plumage of the two. It was of interest to note that he was not 
so exceedingly gentle with the eaglet as his lady. The following 
morning was my wife’s watch, and again the father eagle fed the 
young, and remained brooding the eaglet during most of the 
morning. 

That afternoon a thunderstorm with torrential rain and hail 
visited the glen, and next morning, which was warm and sunny, 
I noticed that the underparts and legs of the female eagle were 
wet and bedraggled, while the male was dapper and dry. During 
a part of this morning the female slept with her head sunk forward 
on her breast as she brooded the eaglet. She was obviously 
contented that at last the weather had turned warmer. The 
following morning the eaglet was for the first time outside the 
cup of the eyrie, and was sleeping so soundly that when I lifted a 
wing he did not awake. Both eagles were standing on a rock 
about 400 yards from the eyrie, and a pair of common gulls were 
swooping down upon them, one after the other, with harsh shrill 
cries. For some time after I had been left in the hide the eaglet 
continued to sleep lying on his side, his head pillowed on the 
eyrie. When the mother arrived she fed him and removed a rabbit 
carcase which was lying in the eyrie. Then mother and child 
played together delightfully for a few minutes, after which she 
very carefully preened him all over. Francis Junior, wishing to 
sleep, resented this, and had the temerity to aim several pecks at 
his mother. The addled egg was still in the eyrie, and this 
morning she brooded it carefully, from time to time rising and 
listening intently for life within it. It was so warm that there 
was no necessity for her to brood the eaglet, but she was very 
busy brooding the egg and rearranging the heather on the eyrie 
to her liking. Through my peep-hole I could see the great hill 
at the head of the glen rise snowy and majestic to the blue sky. 
Later a huge primrose-tinted thunder cloud grew rapidly until it 
towered behind the hill-top. The eagle was brooding the addled 
egg so closely that she did not leave the eyrie until my wife, who 
was relieving me, had actually reached the foot of the rock. 
After two days of thunder and mist May 18 gave promise of fine 
weather. At sunrise, as my wife and I walked up the glen to the 


eyrie, the sun shone golden through windows in the mist, and 
R2 
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when I had left her in the hide and was walking down the glen to 
the lodge the air was clearing. After my breakfast the light was 
so good that I spied the eagle’s rock from the lodge through my 
glass, and saw the eagle leave a rock near the éyrie and fly in and 
alight upon the nest, where I could see her moving about. It 
says much for the clearness of the light and the power of my 
glass that I was able to do this at a distance of almost two 
miles. 

My last watch was on May 19. When I crawled into the hide 
that morning a wandering robin was at the eyrie. I have no idea 
where he came from. A stone-chat which nested in the glen below 
also visited the eagle’s nest. I had great trouble with the lens of 
the camera, for the moisture repeatedly condensed on it, and I 
feared that the eagle might arrive while my hand was outside the 
front of the hide wiping the lens. I had been in the hide for two 
and a half hours before the mother eagle came in, and Francis 
Junior, reproachful and hungry, pecked her hard and often. She 
fed him on a rabbit, then stood motionless over him, with one 
great wing half open, as though inviting him to take shelter from 
the warm sun. The sun increased in power, and she then opened 
the wing to its fullest extent, making a very beautiful and striking 
picture as she looked long and lovingly at him as he lay beside 
her. It was thus that I left mother and child, and was sad at 
heart to say good-bye to them, and to the glen that lay green and 
inviting in the warm sunlight. 

Red deer were feeding beside the river. Grouse were calling, 
The grass, which on our arrival had been as brown as at mid- 
winter, was fresh and green and the home of innumerable small 
violets. I often picture the eagles and their child in their moun- 
tain home, for now I can look upon them as old friends, and I wish 
them well wherever they may wander. 

But there is one sad thing. They have made me realise that 
beside them all other birds are dull and uninteresting, and when 
in my hide photographing perhaps a buzzard or a ptarmigan Iam, 
perhaps unfairly, apt to compare them with my eagle friends and 
wish that once again I watched beside the king and queen of birds 
where the rowan perfumes the lonely rock, and the ring-ousel 
makes wild music at the midsummer dawn. 


SETON GORDON. 
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TROTSKY AND THE REVOLUTION? 


Ir is undoubtedly to the great advantage of mankind that Lef 
Davidovich Trotsky is confined to the island of Prinkipo. The 
enforced inactivity has compelled him to find a vent for the energy. 
of his teeming brain in producing a monumental work, The History 
of the Russian Revolution, of which the first volume, translated 
into American by Max Eastman, has recently been published. 
It is interesting not only as a historical document, but as evidence 
of the mentality of the author. It deals with the ‘ Overthrow of 
Czarism ’—that is, the period from February 1917, covering the 
subsidence of the monarchy, up to the July days, the Kornilov 
movement. It opens with a panegyric by the translator in the 
words, ‘ this is the first time the scientific history of a great event 
has been written by a man who played a prominent part in it.’ 
Mr. Eastman has overlooked a work by a distinguished soldier, 
the late General Caius J. Caesar, whose account of the war in 
France is generally recognised as authoritative. 

The book is remarkable, as its‘ author is a remarkable man, 
He was, indeed, a professional writer before he became a pro- 
fessional revolutionary, And now, in exile once more, he reverts 
to his pen to earn his living as he did twenty or more years ago. 
For a time he lived in Sofia, where he eked out an existence as 
correspondent of the Pravda of Odessa—precarious enough, and 
doubtless of little hope. I have not myself seen, but a friend, a 
distinguished soldier who was in Bulgaria on duty, told me that 
he was shown as a curiosity by a lady an autograph which has 
no doubt great value in the eyes of collectors to-day, an acknow- 
ledgment of the loan of ten Jeva, signed by Leiba Bronstein, The 
name Lef Trotsky, which he assumed when he exchanged Judaism 
for Orthodoxy and so was able to move freely about Russia, now 
commands a market for his writings which Bronstein never knew, 
and his early experience is no doubt useful to him, for he has a 
vigorous and a mordant pen. At the same time we must do him 
justice. This book is written very objektivno. He refers to himself 
always in the third person, and only in two passages is there a 

1 The History of the Russian ‘Revolution, by Leon Trotsky, translated by 


Max Eastman (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.). 
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touch of reminiscence. If his pen is dipped in acid when writing 
of the bourgeoisie, he is restrained when referring to his enemies 
within his own fold. In spite of an early savage attack upon 
Lenin, of which Stalin made artful use in later years, Trotsky 
seems to have worked loyally under him, and refers to him here 
in terms of admiration, making him the hero of the drama, Of 
his deadly enemy Stalin he writes with restraint. It is strange 
that so experienced a plotter, incomparably superior to Stalin in 
intellect and attainments, was beaten by him at his own game 
and to-day is eating out his heart on a Turkish island, while the 
steel-like Gruzino-Osset is undisputed tyrant of the hundred and 
fifty million. It is the irony of fate that the very revolution for 
which he worked so hard so many years, for which he suffered 
exile in his youth, should turn round and reject him in his success, 
driving him once more into banishment. Still, the last round has 
not yet been fought. 

Trotsky was born in 1879, and adopted the profession of 
revolutionary from his early years. He was a young man of 
twenty-five in 1905 when, we are told, he was president of the 
St. Petersburg Soviet, the occasion when that ominous word first 
assumed its technical meaning. The second crisis in his career 
was in October 1917, when, under Lenin’s orders, he led and 
organised the insurrection which became the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion of October. The third was when he became Commissar for 
War in the Soviet Government, surrounded by a bodyguard of 
Letts and Chinamen. The translator believes that the present 
history of the revolution will rank with these three ‘ high points’ 
as one of the ‘ supreme achievements of this incredibly versatile 
and powerful mind and will.’ Although taking a leading part in 
such affairs in his twenties, Trotsky joined the Bolshevik Party 
only on the eve of the October revolution. When on his defence 
in Moscow in after years he referred to himself as ‘ one of the old 
guard,’ he was on those very grounds laughed to scorn by his 
enemies. He did not arrive in Russia until May, and therefore 
had no personal knowledge of the events described in the earlier 
chapters, but his position afterwards gave him sources of informa- 
tion and access to eye-witnesses and official documents, so his 
work conveys the impression of truth, though the documentation 
is disappointingly meagre. At the same time, only a relatively 
small portion of space is allotted to historical narrative, salted 
with thumb-nail sketches of personalities and interesting anec- 
dotes, as so much is taken up by the eternal theorising on revolu- 
tions and Leninism, so dear to the Bolshevist mentality. He gives 
us plenty of sneers at the ineptitude and scandals of the Court 
and the incapacity and feebleness of the bourgeoisie, although he 
makes the common mistake of Bolshevist writers in maintaining 
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always that his enemies were wholly bad and wholly incompetent, 
which would weaken their case if their appeal were to reason. He 
implies that the credit for the whole thing should be given to the 
revolutionary leaders. To tell the truth, they were little better. 

One could wish that Trotsky were less impersonal, for a touch 
of reminiscence would enliven a ponderous and fatiguing work: 
There is, it is true, an allusion to the ‘ good-natured crocodile,’ 
the German who thrust the Treaty of Brest-Litowsk down his 
throat and then invited him to dinner. Only in the appendix do 
we find a picturesque and interesting personal passage worth 
reproducing. Half-way down the river Lena, about a week’s 
journey from the Trans-Siberian Railway at Irkutsk, at the junc- 
tion of the tributary Kirengi, a lieutenant of Yermak, the Cossack 
Cortes of Siberia, built a fort of larch logs just 300 years ago. 
The monastery, with its windows of mica, stands to the present 
day, and the town of Kirensk is still built of larch logs, though 
there are two brick buildings—the prison and the distillery. I 
was told that neither were really adequate. Here there formerly 
lived and traded a merchant, Jacob Andreevich Chernykh, who 
dealt in furs, calico, vodka, and other goods over an area as big 
as a kingdom. He employed for a time, as book-keeper, a Jew 
with a screwed-up face known as.Lef Davidovich Trotsky. If 
Jacob Andreevich had realised that his employee was an important 
ingredient in a highly explosive mixture, he would probably have 
knocked him on the head and pushed him under the ice. One 
can imagine in what terms he would have described Trotsky, and 
no doubt does to-day if he is still alive, but we know how Trotsky 
describes him. The revolutionary who once spent two months 
entering poods and arshins in his ledger refers to him as ‘ the most 
finished and convincing incarnation of our [Siberian] industrial 
backwardness, barbarism, primitiveness, sparseness of popula- 
tion, scatteredness of peasants, towns and villages, impassable 
country roads . . . universal illiteracy.’ 

Trotsky has elaborated a new science of ‘ revolutionology.’ 
He is the author of the ‘ celebrated theory of Permanent Revolu- 
tion,’ and swells this book with dissertations and discussions upon 
the theory of revolution in general. He regards it as a normal 
historical phenomenon. He enounces his Law of Unevenness, by 
which he means the spasmodic progress of backward countries in 
their endeavour to overtake the more advanced, so that under the 
whip of external necessity their backward culture makes leaps. 
Thus it was that Russia built modern factories under the stimulus 
of European finance, and that, to take a recent instance, the 
Abyssinian Government employs aeroplanes against its rebels. 


’ Arising from this is his Law of Combined Development, by which 


he means a ‘ drawing together of the different stages of the 
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journey, a combination of separate steps, an amalgam of archaic 
with modern forms.’ Thus slavery and aviation may co-exist in 
one country, as they do, in fact, in Russia to-day. His point is 
that without this law it is impossible to understand the history 
of Russia or of any country of the second, third, or tenth cultural 
class. He then devotes a whole chapter to Dual Power. This, 
he states, is a feature of all social crises, which has not been 
noticed, much less discussed, most noticeable of all in Russia. He 
means that while the moral power is in the hands of the new 
parties, the machine remains in the hands of the old. This he 
finds in all revolutions and quotes our own. The English’Revolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century, he writes, was a ‘ great shattering 
of the nation down to the bottom, which affords a clear example of 
this alternating dual power with sharp transitions in the form of 
civil war.’ In Russia it was seen in the influence of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which overrode the Provisional Government in-: 
formally—in other words, our old friend the ‘ hidden hand.’ He 
quotes as an instance the action of the railwaymen, over the heads 
of the Provisional Government, forbidding the movement of the 
Tsar. In recent years. the Trades Union Congress has shown us 
an attempt at the same phenomenon in this country. Trotsky is 
clearly no believer in democracy—at least, in time of crisis—for, 
commenting on the fact that the country was placed before a 
fait accompli by the revolution in Petrograd, he writes : 

This casts a sharp light on the question of the function of democratic 
forms in general, and in a revolutionary epoch in particular. Revolu- 
tions have always struck blows at the judicial fetichism of the popular 
will, and the blows have been more ruthless the deeper, bolder and more 
democratic the revolution. 

In an interesting chapter Trotsky contrasts the development 
of Russia with that of Western Europe. We English, and indeed 
Western Europeans in general, have never been able to understand 
the Russian character, and few of us have any idea of Russian 
history. As Rostovtseff has pointed out, she began as a com- 
mercial country when we were feudal and became feudal when we 
became commercial. Trotsky points out that she never enjoyed 
that powerful contributor towards civilisation so characteristic of 
the West, the craft guilds, nor those urban communities which 
filled so important a réle in the history of Europe, of which, we 
may remark, Russia never has been, and probably never will be, 
an integral part. Industry in Russia is a modern exotic. The 
cities, having no industries, never became vital units, not even 
Novgorod. At the most they were administrative and military 
centres, mere agglomerations, and, what is more important, not 
producers, but consumers. So feudalism was a late development, 
and there was no class of great territorial magnates. Thanks to 
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the feebleness of the cities and the weakness of the baronial class, 
Tsardom arose, and Russia remained until our time a vast 
primitive agricultural country. From the dawn of history she 
has been an importer of ideas and exporter of raw materials and 
food, to trade in which the ancient Greeks established settlements 
on the shores of the Black Sea. Consequently she has been at 
heart nearer to Asia than to Europe, and still is. As Trotsky 
remarks, she is more like India than England. Her industries 
until the other day were not yet separated from agriculture—the 
craftsman still a peasant. Her cities are like Asiatic cities, her 
despotism an Asiatic despotism, and still is. Upon this primitive 
Oriental community Western capitalism found fine scope and 
imposed its system. In the West capitalism and industrialism 
grew. In Russia they were grafted on from the outside. With us 
the industrial proletariat is the product of evolution ; in Russia 
men went straight from the plough to the lathe. The consequence 
of this was the late development of the middle class and its 
weakness. The bourgeoisie always seemed unnatural in Russia, 
and, though it produced many intellectual giants, was politically 
impotent. When the war came, it was unable to make the Tsar 
listen to reason. When the February revolution happened all 
unasked, it was surprised, unready, unwilling, alarmed. Within 
a few months it was swept away. 

The monarchy subsided with hardly a push from the outside 
from its own inherent weakness. The bourgeoisie, inflated with 
wind and words, was caught unawares, lacking the will and 
decision to rise to the occasion, collapsing under the weight of a 
responsibility too vast for its shoulders. The peasants, with which 
the army was now identified by dilution, were too ignorant, too 
uneducated, to be able to take the lead. The old regular army 
had been a monarchical institution. The new army, of 8,000,000 
men in uniform, was nothing but the peasantry organised and 
equipped. It has always seemed to me that this fact was the key 
to the revolution. It was the inert mass which required stimula- 
tion into action. It was the revolutionary leaders that did it, 
though not immediately. For the police had seen to it that their 
teeth were drawn. Lenin had been ten years in Switzerland, 
with Krupskaia, his wife, as secretary, and Apfelbaum-Zinoviev, 
the agitator. Trotsky was in America, Stalin and Kameneff in 
exile in Siberia, and Dzerdjinski in prison. Only nonentities were 
at the head. The Bolshevik Party was barely known, and such 
as there was of it was hated and distrusted. The movement, 
spontaneous and headless, existed only in Petrograd. Yet the 
whole country swallowed it. Russia had no Vendée. So when 
the guards mutinied and led the processions of strikers that were 
parading the streets and were hardly more than bread riots, there 
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was a collapse of everything. It was never even established who 
it was that led the masses from strike to revolution, and after- 
wards seven men claimed the honour of having led out the 
Volynski Regiment. The army was now so saturated with the 
peasant element that the great gulf fixed between officers and 
men yawned more openly than ever. The men disregarded the 
officers. The organisation of the country ceased to operate, 
Timidly the Constitutional Democrats, the Ka-De or Cadets, 
supported by the Social Revolutionaries and all sorts of doc 
trinaires and various grades of theoretical Socialists, nominally 
headed by the Liberals under Miliukoff, but actually controlled 
by the Executive Committee of the Soviet of Workers and 
Soldiers, pretended to govern the country. The leader in the eyes 
of the world was the lawyer Kerensky, whom the Socialists of the 
West took so seriously. 

Trotsky’s contempt for his régime is constantly expressed. 
The fundamental paradox of the February revolution, he writes, 
was that the democracy was diffident, feared anarchy and the 
unbridled elements, and considered itself only a left wing of a 
bourgeois order; that in one half of it the revolutionists were 
begging the Liberals to save the revolution, in the other the 
Liberals were begging the monarchy to save liberalism. Then 
in answer to the question Who led the Revolution ? Trotsky 
answers thus, ‘ The conscious and tempered workers, educated 
for the most part by the party of Lenin’; but he admits that 
there was no leadership to take over the power. And he makes it 
quite clear that the revolution was acephalous, a spontaneous 
phenomenon, rising out of the ferment of the war acting upon the 
manure of Lenin’s underground propaganda. Although the effect 
was not seen for some months, the critical date was April 3, when 
Lenin arrived. Trotsky describes the remarkable scene at the 
Finland station. Here was the man who knew his own mind and 
had the necessary will and determination. He knew, too, the 
land-hunger of the peasants, and when the moment came he 
played upon it with skill. He said, ‘ Grabit’ /—which is equally 
good Russian and English. And they grabbed. All this took place 
in the midst of a terrible war, but the enemy was shrewd enough 
to stand by and let the army rot. It always seemed to me that 
the class hatred between officers and men, as between landowners 
and peasants, was more like a racial than a social phénomenon. 

Trotsky gives us some thumb-nail sketches of his political 
confréres, out of which we may choose some observations about 
three of the best known, whose names are familiar to English 
readers—Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Stalin. This was the trium- 
virate which formed the ‘ Politburo,’ into whose hands fell the 
power on Lenin’s death in the early part of 1924. I was in 
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Moscow at the time, and heard a little bated gossip about the 
Zin-Kam-Stal, as it was called. Apfelbaum-Zinoviev, the letter- 
writer, Trotsky describes as essentially an agitator who, like all 


’ demagogues, was indecisive. He adds the detail that he had an 


“exceptionally quick scent,’ which leaves us wondering whether 
this is conscious irony, for the only information that I could 
gather about him at that time, when he was commissar in Lenin- 
grad, was that he was personally malodorous, so that it was 
unpleasant to remain in the room with him. Kamenev is 
described as a distinguished propagandist, orator, journalist, 
not brilliant, but thoughtful, ‘. . . nobody ever misjudged him 
as a political figure.’ I was told that his attitude at that time 
was ‘ sitting on the fence.’ The third was Stalin. They told me 
that he was pig-headed. He is certainly cunning. He is of very 
different type. Trotsky is mild to his enemy, whom he describes 
as a ‘ strong but theoretically and politically primitive organiser, 
distinguished for energy, persistence and inventiveness in the 
matter of moves behind the scenes ’—in other words, the king of 
conspirators. He has certainly conspired to some effect. The 
success of Lenin he attributes to an unexcelled ability to detect 
the mood of the masses, who became the unqualified leader of the 
“most revolutionary party in the world’s history because his 
thought and will were really equal to the demands of the gigantic 
revolutionary possibilities of the country and the epoch.’ That 
is his way of saying that Lenin rejected as an unnecessary handi- 
cap the code of ethics which has always been generally accepted 
among civilised peoples. He adds that to most the revolution was 
national, but Lenin made it international. 

The villain of the play in Trotsky’s eyes is Miliukoff, whom he 
compares with Mirabeau, who also wanted to save the dynasty, 
but he describes his history of the revolution as ‘ false from 
beginning to end.’ The Serbs will be interested to read his 
categorical statement that on March 20, 1917, Miliukoff, a 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, tried to persuade the Allied 
ambassadors to betray Serbia in order to purchase the treason of 
Bulgaria to the Central Powers. Of the other Russian public 
men whose names are known in this country, he alludes to 
Chaikovsky as a military chauvinist lacking in talent and past 
(meaning of course, revolutionary past), who ‘ headed one of the 
Governments financed by Churchill.’ He has also a passing 
mention for the ‘superannuated anarchist Kropotkin,’ ‘who 
made use of the war to denounce everything he had been teaching 
for almost half a century.’ For Kerensky, who inspired such 
hopes in our sentimentalists, he has an incisive description. He 
is an ‘ educated nincompoop, with no theoretical preparation, no 
political schooling, no ability to think, no political will. The 
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place of these qualities was occupied by a nimble susceptibility, 
an inflammable temperament, and that kind of eloquence which 
operates neither upon the mind nor will, but on the nerves,’ It 
is instructive that he alludes to Kerensky’s ‘ hysterical giggle,’ 
with which we may compare the expression used by a distinguished 
Russian at the very opposite pole of Lenin’s philosophy, P. S$. 
Nazaroff, who writes: ‘I knew the creature when he was a 
schoolboy, with all his boasted claims, a hysterical windbag, a 
mere super.’ ? 

Of the ‘ Lusitania ’ Riots in Moscow in May 1915 Trotsky writes 
that the food disturbances ‘ turned into a pogrom of Germans, 
although the participants in this were chiefly the scum of the town 
armed under police protection.’ The mob, not clearly distinguish- 
ing between German and other foreign names, sacked a number 
of shops indiscriminately, but three of the chief German businesses 
in the city suffered. I was told that about seventy Germans were 
killed and no doubt some private grudges wiped out. Two 
pictures remain in my memory of that day. One, of the Petrovka 
covered with broken glass and deserted at three in the afternoon, 
save for one mounted policeman looking on philosophically, anda 
rough-looking fellow in rags and an. expensive fur coat, a not 
inappropriate symbol of the day’s entertainment. I left that 
night for the Caucasus and from the train window saw the town 
encircled with fire. ‘German’ factories were burning. 

His allusions to British affairs are not numerous, but interesting: 
In discussing the advantages of ‘ backwardness in historical de- 
velopment ’ which enables such States to take over modern insti- 
tutions ready made, he states that the ‘ conservative anarchy in the 
British coal industry, as also in the heads of MacDonald and his 
friends, is a paying-up for the past when England played for too 
long the réle of pathfinder.’ He suggests that it was at least 
widely believed in Russia that our Ambassador was privy to an 
alleged plot to dethrone the Tsar, based on the widespread belief 
in the Germanophilism of the Empress and even of her direct 
contact with the enemy. This latter belief was certainly general. 
In the early summer of 1915 I myself saw honest and patriotic 
Russians in a public restaurant ostentatiously spit on hearing 
the name of the Tsaritsa mentioned. Trotsky reminds the Russian 
Liberals that parliament was not born on the banks of the Thames 
by peaceful evolution, but was the fruit of a struggle that lasted 
for ages, in which a king left his head at the cross-roads, and 
proceeds to make an interesting analogy between the cases of 
Nicolas II. and his Tsaritsa, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
and Charles I. and Henriette, from which one draws the conclusion 
that Trotsky is a misogynist. 

* Hunted through Central Asia, p. 313 (London, 1932). 
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England, says Trotsky, exploited the whole world. This 


softened the inner contradictions, accumulated conservatism, promoted 
an abundance and stability of fatty deposits in the form of a parasitic 
caste, in the form of a squirearchy, a monarchy, a House of Lords and a 
State Church. Thanks to this exclusive privilege of development possessed 
by England, conservatism combined with elasticity passed over from her 
institutions into her moral fibre. . . . But exactly at the present moment, 
when England, hard pressed throughout the world, is squandering the last 
resources of her former privileged position, her conservatism is losing its 
elasticity, and even in the person of the Labourites is turning into stark 
reactionism, MacDonald will find no other methods but those with which 
Nicolas II. opposed the Russian revolution. Only a blind man could fail 
to see that Great Britain is headed [sic] for gigantic revolutionary earth- 
quake shocks, in which the last fragments of her conservatism, her world 
domination, her present machine, will go down without a trace. Mac- 
Donald is preparing those shocks no less successfully than did Nicolas II. 
in his time, and no less blindly. 


In which connexion it is worth pointing out here that there is 
a factor in this country which he is incapable of appreciating. 
Russian Jews were treated and regarded as foreigners. They were 
confined to a pale. Often have I heard a Russian say, ‘ You are 
not a Russian; you are a Jew!’ Consequently their attitude 
towards their own country was hostile, and patriotism is an 
emotion foreign to them and incomprehensible. In others they 
regard it as a form of weakness and hysteria. Yet, it is true, a 
Russian Jew once said to me, ‘ You ought to go on your knees 
and thank your Creator every night that you were born an 
Englishman. You have a noble heritage.’ 

Trotsky is sarcastic at the expense of perfidious Albion. 
‘Pious Mr. Asquith,’ he writes, ‘ had given Parliament a learned 
classification of annexations, from which it could be unmistakably 
inferred that all those annexations were to be condemned as 
immoral which conflicted with the interests of Great Britain.’ 
Alluding to the quaint suggestion that Mr. Henderson should 
supplant our ambassador, he writes that ‘ Buchanan was exactly 
in the right place, for he was a resolute opponent of annexations 
in so far as they did not coincide with the appetites of Great 
Britain.’ Trotsky evidently does not like France, the ‘ Shylock 
on the Seine,’ who was demanding an offensive ‘ with a furious 
shaking of her promissory notes,’ while her official policy he 
describes as the quintessence of bourgeois perfidy and rhetoric. 
M. Maurice Paléologue, the French ambassador in Petrograd 
during the war, was a ‘ refined psychologist for French academi- 
cians and janitresses,’ who offered ‘ a meticulously licked portrait 
of the last Czarina.’ America gave him a home when no one else 
would have him, so perhaps that is why he confines himself to 
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describing the democracy of Wilson as a mixture of knavery with 
democratic piety. 

Trotsky has a vigorous style, with an odd turn of phrase; 
partly taken from the Russian, partly from the vocabulary of the 
Bolsheviks. It is worth quoting some samples of his style, as 
well as of his opinions. Thus he disposes of the Provisional 
Government, on which Europe placed such rosy hopes : 


As a result of a victorious insurrection of workers and soldiers, there 
appeared at the helm of government a handful of the very richest land- 
lords and industrialists, remarkable for less than nothing, political dilet- 
tantes without a programme and at the head of them a prince with a 
strong dislike of excitement. 


He polishes off the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet 
in equally contemptuous terms as the ‘ highest organ of demo- 
cracy, made of two parties, which had lost their illusions but 
preserved their prejudices, with a staff of leaders who were 
incapable of passing from word to deed.’ There speaks the 
contempt of the terrorist for the Gironde.. He defines a revolu- 
tion as a class struggle carried to its conclusion, and adds with 
somewhat laboured irony that it is ‘always distinguished by 
impoliteness, probably because the ruling classes did not take the 
trouble in good season to teach the people fine manners.’ Asa 
very characteristic sample of his literary style we may quote the 
following : 

The ill-luck of Nicolas II., as of Louis XVI., had its roots, not in his 
personal horoscope, but in the historical horoscope of the bureaucratic- 
caste monarchy. They were both, chiefly and above all, the last-born 
offspring of absolutism, Their moral insignificance, deriving from their 
dynastic epigonism, gave the latter an especially malignant character. 


Few English readers except specialists will wade through this 
book to the end. Apart from the verbosity, which the author 
must have caught from the Russians, the translation is uncouth. 
It is frankly in the American dialect, so we must not take excep- 
tion to ‘ stock-ticker,’ ‘ chair-warmers,’ ‘ rumbunctious,’ ‘ put- 
tering,’ ‘ bunk-shooters,’ though we often have to guess the 
meaning. Presumably ‘ defencism ’ is also an Americanism, but 
such words as ‘ ambitiousness,’ ‘ suspiciousness,’ ‘ influentialness,’ 
which occur on almost every page, require a different label, as 
above all ‘ illuming’ and ‘ beseeched.’ Sometimes we are left 
wondering what he means when he writes of the ‘ calloused hands 
of the Russian generals,’ and ‘ the crowd were tossing in their 
arms a Cossack who had slaughtered a police inspector.’ We 
read that certain administrative organs, ‘ having barely arrived, 
were already stricken with the impotence of belatedness,’ and 
“least of all he wore the imprint of a certain emigrant narrow- 
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ness,’ where emigrant clearly means what we should call émigré. 
Some explanation is due to English readers of such expressions as 
a man with ‘a seed-shell on his lips.’ Here there might well be 
a footnote explaining that chewing sunflower seeds and spitting 
out the husks is the Russian equivalent of chewing gum. The 
classes who ran to the Soviet for advice and assistance were 
‘solicitors, complainers, petitioners, exposers.’ Were there no 
co-respondents ? The cause of the trouble is that, apart from 
pure Americanisms, the translator has rendered almost word 
for word, so that the Russian constructions protrude from the 
text, making it jerky for English readers. When the Social 
Revolutionary Party is described as a grandiose zero, it requires 
a little ingenuity to realise that what is meant is an imposing 
cipher. We find the expression ‘land union,’ though it has 
nothing to do with Irish politics. Obviously the same thing is 
meant by the ‘ county union’ in another chapter. It would be 
better to keep the Russian word zemstvo, with which most English 
readers of Russian matters are long since familiar. It corresponds, 
approximately, to our county councils, What is meant here is 
evidently the Association of Zemstvos, the organisation which, 
under Guchkoff, made energetic efforts to induce the Tsar to 
tread the road of sense and reason. The use of the forms czar and 
czarina is a reversion to an old fashion which may be defended as 
an accepted convention, though that does not make it correct. 
The Russian forms are ¢say and ésaritsa, to which English readers 
are long since accustomed. Czar and czarina probably came to 
this country with the influx of Polish refugees two generations 
ago. Why drag in a third language ? 

There are two mistranslations. The word ‘ landlord ’ is con- 
stantly used where the context shows clearly that the Russian 
word was ‘ pomeshchik.’ Now this means landowner, the class 
against which the greed of the peasants was in particular aroused. 
A landlord, who might be a man who rented a house in the slums 
and let bedrooms, was not nearly so obvious an enemy. The 
other mistranslation is serious, as it gives rise to a definitely false 
impression. On p. 88 it is stated that the possibility of a palace 
revolution was discussed, among other places, in ‘ officers’ meet- 
ings.’ This conveys the impression that the officers were holding 
formal debates, or at least meeting with the purpose of discussing 
a palace revolution as a matter of practical politics—that the 
officers were, in fact, plotting. The word ‘ meeting’ is clearly a 
translation of the Russian word ‘ sobranie,’ which would be correct 
enough if applied to shareholders. But the context, especially 
the qualification with the word ‘ officers,’ makes it perfectly clear 
that Trotsky used the ordinary term, with which he must have 
been familiar, ‘ ofitserskoe sobranie,' which means the officers’ 
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mess, so that all the author intended to imply was that such 
possibility was in general a subject for conversation. amo 
officers. 
The translator is well-known as a writer on Communism, 
From 1913 to 1922 he was editor of papers called the Masses and 
the Liberator, and is author of several works on Communist 
Russia and the leading Bolsheviks. He is a personal friend of 
Trotsky, and therefore we must regard this translation, highly 
individual as it is, as authoritative. The publisher has produeeg 
the book in an attractive form. In spite of the 500 and mor 
pages, with complete appendices and a full index, it weighs only 
I lb. 13 oz. Still, we cannot help wishing he would give us 
abridged edition, with only the historical narrative, personal 
sketches and anecdotes, in English. mes 
MALcotm Burr, ; 
PostscripT.—Since the above was written, an article b 
Alexander Kerensky has appeared in The Slavomc Review for 
July 1932 entitled ‘ The Policy of the Provisional Government 
of 1917,’ written without knowledge of Trotsky’s book, im 
defence of the Provisional Government. The author refers to 
the Army Order No. 1, the dualism described of the Government 
and the Soviets as part of a whole repertory of hostile legends, 
The villain of the play here is not Trotsky but General Kornilov, 
to whose attempt to establish a military dictatorship he attributes 
the failure of the Government and success of the Bolsheviks. 


M. B. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange on 
Letcester Square, W.C.2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publications | 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification -of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No © 
anonymous contribution is published. 14 








The article entitled ‘ Best-Sellers in Fiction’ by 


Mr. Eric Partridge, which appeared in the July 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After, con- 
tained a statement implying that the New Age had 
ceased publication. Our attention having been 
called to this regrettable error, we beg to tender our 
apologies to the Editor and the Proprietors of that 
journal. 


EDITOR. 





